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AMONG  THE  BEDLTNS  OF  NORTH  ARABIA 

BY    HENRY   FIELD 

Assistant  Curator,  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Leader 

First  and  Second  Captain  Marshall  Field  North  Arabian 

Desert  Expeditions,  1927-1928 

THE  North  Arabian  Desert  lies  to  the  east  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  extends  as  far  east  as  the  river  Euphrates.  The 
western  section  is  in  Trans- Jordan  and  the  eastern  boundary  adjoins 
Iraq,  or  Mesopotamia,  as  it  was  formerly  designated.  Trans-Jordan 
and  Iraq  are  both  British  Mandated  territories  and  law  and  order 
are  maintained  by  the  British  Royal  Air  Force.  To  the  north  lies 
the  French  Mandate  of  Syria  which  extends  eastward  to  the  river 
Euphrates.  The  juncture  between  Syria  and  Iraq  is  near  \'erdi 
on  the  upper  Euphrates  River  .  The  southern  section  is  bounded  by 
the  Hedjaz  under  the  sovereignty  of  King  Abdul  Aziz  ibn  Sa'oud. 
The  North  Arabian  Desert  lies  approximately  between  latitudes  30° 
and  2>2)^  south  and  longitudes  36°  and  42°  east  of  Greenwich. 

The  country  between  the  Jordan  \'alley  and  the  river  Euphrates 
is  referred  to  on  the  maps  as  a  desert.  This  area  is  by  no  means 
a  true  desert,  since  the  seasonal  rainfall  and  the  supply  of  wells 
enable  the  nomadic  Beduins  to  eke  out  a  precarious  existence.  In 
the  spring  following  the  winter  rains  the  "desert"  appears  green 
in  color,  although  the  quantity  of  grass  is  strictly  limited.  It  would 
be  more  accurate  to  define  this  region  as  "wilderness"  or  "steppe." 

During  the  month  of  December,  1925,  Mr.  L.  H.  Dudley  Buxton 
and  I  joined  the  Field  Museum-Oxford  University  Joint  Expedition, 
which  has  excavated  at  Kish  in  Mesopotamia  during  each  winter 
season  since  December,  1922.    The  ancient  city  of  Kish,  which  ac- 
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cording  to  the  texts  was  the  first  city  founded  after  the  Biblical 
Flood,  lies  sixty-five  miles  south  of  Baghdad  and  eight  miles  east 
of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  In  the  North  Arabian  or  Syrian  Desert 
between  Amman  and  Rutbah  Wells  we  collected  flint  implements, 
which  had  undoubtedly  been  chipped  by  the  hand  of  man.  This  sug- 
gested the  possibility  that  man  in  various  prehistoric  cultural  phases 
inhabited  this  region  many  centuries  ago.  It  also  seemed  plausible 
to  suggest  that  in  prehistoric  times  the  desert  was  fertile  and  well 
watered  and  at  that  time  might  have  been  able  to  support  a  large 
semi-nomadic  people. 

During  the  next  four  years,  with  the  generous  cooperation  of 
the  British  Royal  Air  Force  and  the  Iraq  (formerly  Turkish)  Pe- 
troleum Company,  I  was  allowed  to  continue  archaeological  re- 
search work  in  this  large  and  formerly  unexplored  area.  Two  ex- 
peditions were  involved  in  this  work  and  much  valuable  scientific 
information  has  been  obtained.  The  accompanying  map  shows  the 
places  visited.  It  is  hoped  that  the  final  reports  dealing  with  the 
scientific  results  of  the  expeditions  will  be  published  during  1932. 

The  nomadic  tribes  who  roam  over  this  desert  are  called  Beduins. 
They  are  an  interesting  group  of  tribes,  who  wander  at  definite 
seasons  to  new  pasturage  with  their  large  flocks  of  camels  and 
sheep.  The  Field  Museum  expedition  went  into  the  desert  in  search 
of  traces  of  prehistoric  man  and  to  obtain  photographs  and  data 
on  the  modern  inhabitants — the  Beduins. 

The  expedition  was  invited  to  accompany  several  armed  British 
Military  desert  patrols.  These  convoys  were  protected  by  Rolls- 
Royce  armored  cars  against  raiding  bands  of  Beduins  who  attack 
most  frequently  just  before  dawn.  The  armored  cars  are  equipped 
with  machine  guns  and  are  capable  of  a  maximum  speed  of  seventy 
miles  an  hour,  despite  their  weight,  which  is  about  five  tons.  One 
convoy  consisted  of  four  armored  cars,  two  Rolls-Royce  ton  trucks 
and  two  touring  cars,  a  Rolls-Royce  and  the  Cadillac  belonging  to 
the  Field  Museum  Expedition. 

The  second  convoy  which  the  expedition  accompanied  left  Am- 
man (see  map)  in  November,  1927,  and  proceeded  in  an  easterly 
direction  towards  the  Roman  fortress  of  Oasr  Azraq,  some  sixty 
miles  into  the  desert.  This  former  outpost  of  the  Roman  Empire 
which  was  built  as  a  stronghold  against  the  marauding  Beduin  tribes 
is  today  occupied  by  a  band  of  Druze. 
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The  Druze  are  a  fierce  warlike  people  who  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains lying  to  the  northwest  of  the  Harrat  ar  Rajil.  Their  head- 
quarters are  in  the  Jebel  Druze  although  they  now  occupy  many 
stone  fortresses  scattered  throughout  this  region.  During  the 
past  few  years  the  Druze  have  stubbornly  resisted  the  French 
Mandate  and  have  been  extremely  troublesome  to  the  French  troops. 
They  make  a  livelihood  by  collecting  and  panning  salt  from  the 
neighboring  marshes.  The  Druze  have  many  queer  customs.  They 
are  strictly  forbidden  to  have  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time,  but 
a  man  may  say  to  his  wife,  "You  had  better  go  back  to  your  father" 
or  the  woman  may  say  to  her  husband,  "I  wish  to  go  back  to  my 
father"  and  if  the  other  party  says  "very  well,"  the  divorce 
holds  good.  Both  parties  are  free  to  remarry.  Childlessness  is  a 
common  cause  of  divorce.  The  birth  of  a  son  is  the  occasion  of 
great  rejoicing  and  calls  for  the  presentation  of  gifts  to  the  for- 
tunate family.  However,  the  birth  of  a  daughter  is  considered  a 
misfortune  and  not  the  slightest  notice  is  taken  of  so  inauspicious 
an  event.  The  people  say  the  reason  for  their  dislike  of  daughters 
is  that  while  a  son  builds  up  the  house,  and  brings  in  a  wife  from 
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without  and  perpetuates  the  family  name,  the  daughter  pulls  down 
the  house,  loses  her  name  and  is  lost  to  the  family. 

The  Druze  at  Qasr  Azraq  were  extremely  friendly  to  the  Ex- 
pedition and  allowed  Mr.  Eric  Schroeder  and  myself  to  photograph, 
measure  and  plan  the  ruined  buildings.  We  were  often  invited  by 
the  Sheikh  to  take  tea  and  cofifee  with  him.  In  this  old  Roman 
ruin  it  is  incongruous  to  see  the  radio  transmitter  and  receiver,  which 
are  operated  by  native  Arabs  and  maintained  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  use  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  fortress  of  Qasr  Azraq  guards  a  large  marsh  in  which  there 
are  several  water  pools.  The  largest  of  these  is  called  "Aiii  cl  Asad" 
or  "The  Lions'  Pool."  As  we  drove  through  the  marshland  numer- 
ous birds  were  disturbed  by  the  unaccustomed  sound  of  automobiles 
and  the  sky  was  filled  with  wheeling  birds  of  many  different  genera. 
We  followed  the  rough  track  which  was  made  by  the  Air  Force  some 
years  ago  as  a  guide  to  the  Cairo-Baghdad  Air  Mail  Service.  At 
a  later  date  this  was  used  for  automobile  mail  convoys  while  the 
northern  routes  were  closed  owing  to  the  political  situation  in  Syria. 

To  the  east  of  Qasr  Azraq  lies  the  great  Harrat  ar  Rajil,  a  most 
forbidding  and  austere  basalt  region.  Progress  was  very  slow,  and 
owing  to  tire  trouble  it  was  often  difficult  for  the  convoy  to  cover 
more  than  eight  miles  in  one  hour.  At  the  point  where  the  track 
meanders  through  the  strewing  of  basalt  boulders,  the  lava  bed 
is  approximately  forty  miles  in  extent.  To  the  east  of  the  Harrat 
there  is  open  rolling  country,  whose  surface  is  sometimes  covered 
with  black  patinated  flint.  This  region  forms  an  abandoned,  lifeless 
and  desolate  picture.  The  water-holes  are  widely  separated  and  the 
Beduins  wander  at  regular  intervals  from  one  group  of  wells  to 
another. 

One  afternoon  while  the  sun,  a  fiery  red  orb,  began  to  sink  be- 
hind the  western  horizon,  the  leader  of  the  convoy  observed  a  herd 
of  camels  browsing  on  a  distant  hillside.  He  decided  to  find  the 
sheikh  of  the  tribe  which  owned  them,  since  in  all  probability 
he  was  not  far  distant.  As  we  approached  the  camels  they  be- 
came startled  by  the  roar  of  the  motors  and  galloped  clumsily 
away  in  every  direction.  A  young  Beduin,  wrapped  in  his  abba 
or  camel's  hair  cloak,  guided  his  camel  towards  us  by  gently  tapping 
the  ungainly  brute  on  the  neck  with  a  stick.  In  answer  to  our 
queries  he  informed  us  that  the  tents  of  his  people  lay  about  thirty 
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minutes  ride  on  a  camel,  and  he  pointed  to  the  southeast.  We  gave 
him  some  cigarettes  and  proceeded  in  the  chrection  he  had  indicated. 
After  crossing  a  low  range  of  hills,  we  entered  a  sheltered  de- 
pression which  was  covered  with  black  tents.  We  drove  towards 
the  largest  tent  which  we  knew  must  be  that  of  the  Sheikh.  Among 
the  Beduins  the  number  of  poles  which  support  a  tent  indicate  the 
power  and  wealth  of  its  owner,  and  this  one  boasted  nine.  Inquiries 
revealed  the  fact  that  these  Beduins  belonged  to  the  great  R'walla 
tril)e  and  the  Sheikh  owed  his  allegiance  to  the  great  and  powerful 
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Prince  Xuri  ibn  Sha'alan.  As  we  drove  up  to  the  tent,  the  Sheikh 
and  the  older  men  of  the  tribe  were  standing  outside  to  greet  the 
members  of  the  convoy.  After  the  customary  Arabic  greetings  of 
"Sala'oni  alcikiim"  meaning  "Peace  be  unto  you,"  and  the  reply 
"Aleikitin  cs  Sola'om"  or  "And  unto  vou  peace,"  we  were  invited  to 
enter  the  tent. 

The  Beduins  are  extremely  polite,  not  only  to  visitors,  but  also 
among  themselves.  For  example,  when  a  tribal  elder  enters  the 
tent  with  the  customary  words  of  greeting,  each  one  in  the  tent  re- 
plies, and  placing  the  right  hand  over  the  heart  as  a  mark  of  esteem, 
rises  to  his  feet.  After  everyone  has  again  taken  his  place  beside 
the  hearth    and   there   has   been   uninterrupted    silence    for   several 
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minutes,  the  newcomer  wishes  everyone  "good  evening"  to  which 
the  assembly  reply  in  good  faith. 

The  tents  are  made  of  camel's  hair  woven  by  the  Beduin 
women.  They  are  supported  by  upright  poles  and  both  sides 
can  be  raised  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  circulate  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  In  the  evening  the  sides  are  lowered  and  pegged  into 
the  ground.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
tent  were  the  ashes  of  the  fire,  and  around  the  hearth  cofifee  pots  of 
intriguing  shapes  were  ranged.  The  Sheikh  bade  us  be  seated  around 
the  fire  which  was  rebuilt  and  replenished  from  time  to  time  with 
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camel's-thorn  and  dried  camel's  dung.  As  we  looked  at  the  narrow 
keen  faces  of  the  Beduin  men  who  formed  the  fireside  group,  we 
felt  that  these  were  the  survivors  and  direct  descendants  of  a  mag- 
nificent race.  Their  faces,  however,  looked  pinched  and  haggard  and 
indicated  the  hardships  of  the  open  air  life  in  the  desert.  We  were 
watched  by  many  pairs  of  eyes  as  curious  and  interested  in  their 
visitors  as  we  were  in  them.  These  Beduins  in  their  own  tents 
are  far  from  any  call  of  western  civilization. 

From  time  to  time  children  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the  tent 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  Christian  foreigners  but  they  were  driven  away 
with  sticks  and  stones  by  the  younger  men  of  the  Sheikh's  tent. 
While  we  were  engaged  in  studying  our  host  and  his  tribesmen,  the 
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Sheikh  was  preparing  tea  and  coffee  for  us  with  his  own  hands.  Cof- 
fee was  taken  from  a  leathern  bag  and  ground  in  a  brass  mortar 
with  regular  rhythmic  beats  of  the  pestle.  The  coffee  grounds  were 
placed  in  a  small  spouted  pot,  blackened  by  much  use,  which  was 
put  on  the  edge  of  the  fire  after  hot  water  had  been  added.  The 
coffee  pot  is  never  washed  out,  so  that  the  accumulated  residue  adds 
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a  distinctive  flavor.  When  the  coffee  had  boiled  for  some  time  the 
Sheikh  called  out  "Kahzva  hada'  or  "coffee  ready"  and  one  of  his 
own  personal  bodyguard  handed  him  a  small  handleless  cup  (fingan). 
The  bodyguards  of  these  desert  sheikhs  often  consist  of  men  with 
typical  negroid  characters  who  are  the  descendants  of  imported 
slaves.  The  first  cup  of  coffee  is  poured  on  the  ground  as  homage 
to  Sheikh  Shazil,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  founded 
the  customs  relating  to  coffee.  The  second  cup  is  drunk  by  the  sheikh 
himself  as  a  proof  of  good  faith.  After  these  ceremonies  are  con- 
cluded, the  coffee  cup  is  handed  to  each  guest  in  turn.   Following  the 
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ancient  customs  of  the  Beduins,  we  drank  as  noisily  as  possible  to 
show  true  appreciation  of  the  Sheikh's  art  as  a  cofifee  maker  and 
more  especially  to  conform  to  their  regular  rules  of  etiquette.  Other 
rules  are  that  the  left  hand  must  never  be  used  to  hold  the  cup ;  an 
empty  cup  must  on  no  account  be  placed  on  the  ground ;  the  visitor 
must  ask  repeatedly  for  more  sips  of  coffee  and  express  great  satis- 
faction again  and  again  ;  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  soles  of 
the  feet  do  not  point  at  anyone,  as  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  direct  per- 
sonal insult.  This  latter  is  often  a  difficult  matter  for  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  squatting  cross-legged  on  the  ground  for  many  hours  at  a 
time. 

As  night  had  already  fallen  we  accepted  the  courteous  invita- 
tion to  spend  the  night  as  the  guests  of  the  Sheikh.  He  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  preparation  of  the  evening  meal.  There  was  a 
confused  babel  of  voices  beyond  the  camel's  hair  curtain  which 
separated  us  from  the  womens'  section  of  the  tent.  The  Europeans 
were  seated  with  their  backs  to  this  curtain,  and  from  time  to  time 
when  the  fire  on  the  hearth  burned  brightly  we  glanced  behind  us. 
We  could  see  the  twinkle  of  several  bright  eyes  peering  at  us 
through  holes  in  the  curtain. 

While  we  were  awaiting  the  evening  meal  we  asked  the  Sheikh 
about  his  falcon,  which  we  saw  asleep  on  his  wooden  perch  in  the 
back  part  of  the  tent.  He  told  us  that  he  hunted  gazelle  with  the 
falcon.  The  gazelle  roam  in  herds  over  the  desert  and  on  one  oc- 
casion about  two  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Hedjaz  railway  we  had 
observed  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  gazelle  grazing 
on  the  slopes  of  a  low  hillside.  The  Sheikh  described  the  hunt  as 
follows:  "For  several  days  before  we  go  hunting  the  falcon  is  not 
fed  and  is  continually  kept  blindfolded.  We  leave  camp  soon  after 
dawn.  The  falcon,  still  hooded  and  by  this  time  ravenously  hungry, 
is  chained  to  my  wrist  and  sits  on  my  forearm  which  is  protected 
from  his  claws  by  a  stout  leather  pad.  The  moment  the  gazelle  are 
observed  w^e  follow  them  until  they  are  within  a  few  hundred  yards. 
The  hood  is  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  bird  and  he  is  loosed.  He 
immediately  flies  high  into  the  air  to  locate  his  quarry.  He  follows 
the  herd,  flapping  his  hypnotic  wings  above  them.  Finally  he  de- 
cides on  one  individual  member  of  the  herd  and  hovers  tantalising- 
ly  above  him.  The  battle  of  hypnotism  versus  speed  and  agility  has 
begun.    The  gazelle  attempts  to  break  away  from  the  spell.    The 
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hawk  follows  ruthlessly  and  relentlessly.  Down  lower  he  comes, 
still  flapping  his  wings,  then  suddenly  he  swoops  down  with  a  move- 
ment faster  than  the  eye  can  follow.  There  is  a  scuffling  of  feathers 
and  claws  around  the  gazelle's  head.  The  gazelle  runs  frantically 
in  any  direction  to  escape  from  this  devil.  He  shakes  his  proud  lit- 
tle head,  but  in  vain.  Both  eyes  have  been  plucked  out  by  the  long, 
sharpened  claws  of  the  falcon.  The  gazelle  will  never  again  see  the 
endless  wilderness,  the  low  rolling  hills  whose  slopes  bear  the  deli- 
cious grass  after  the  winter  rains ....  Finally  he  stumbles  and  falls 
and  the  bird  claws  at  his  brain.  We,  who  have  witnessed  the  duel, 
come  up  to  end  the  life  of  the  gazelle  by  plunging  a  knife  into  its 
throat.  The  falcon  is  given  some  raw  meat  and  the  hood  is  replaced 
until  another  day." 

Suddenly,  as  the  Sheikh's  story  was  ended,  there  was  consider- 
able noise  and  excitement  in  the  women's  section  of  the  tent.  The 
Sheikh  and  everyone  arose  and  moved  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
tent.  A  bronze  pitcher  containing  water  was  produced,  together 
with  a  well  worn  cake  of  soap  and  an  extremely  dirty  towel,  with 
which  we  might  solemnly  perform  the  Mohammedan  custom  of 
washing  before  each  meal.  At  this  point  four  young  men  entered 
the  tent  bearing  a  large  copper  dish  with  three  cooked  chickens  ly- 
ing on  a  mountain  of  rice.  The  dish  was  placed  on  the  floor  be- 
side the  hearth,  and  we,  as  the  honored  guests,  were  invited  to  squat 
around  it  while  the  Sheikh  sat  in  the  center  of  the  group.  He  seated 
himself  beside  me  and  began  to  pull  a  chicken  apart  with  his 
hands.  The  choice  pieces  of  white  meat  were  laid  upon  the  pile  of 
rice  in  front  of  us.  There  was  a  ring  of  anxious  and  hungry  faces 
around  us  and  while  we  were  urged  to  eat  by  the  Sheikh  himself,  we 
could  imagine  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  to  follow  as  the  ten- 
derest  morsels  disappeared.  We  dipped  our  hands  into  the  rice, 
which  was  seasoned  with  numerous  sauces,  and  swallowed  great 
mouthfuls  in  quick  succession.  Our  greasy  faces  soon  began  to 
gleam  under  the  light  of  the  swinging  lantern.  We  ate  noisily  and 
greedily  until  there  was  no  room  for  more,  and  despite  the  frequent 
urging  of  our  host,  we  at  last  decided  that  we  had  literally  eaten  our 
fill.  We  arose,  washed  our  hands,  and  made  room  for  the  older  men 
of  the  tribe,  who  wasted  no  time  in  attacking  their  evening  meal. 
The  younger  men,  and  later  the  children,  gobbled  what  was  left  on 
the  dish,  and  the  final  remnants  were  thrown  to  the  dogs. 
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A  small  copper  bowl  of  water  was  then  handed  around  the 
tent  to  every  member  in  turn.  It  seemed  advisable  to  take  one  good 
drink  the  first  time  it  was  handed  around  in  order  to  lessen  the  risk 
of  disease. 

We  invited  the  Sheikh  to  give  us  some  music.  He  summoned  a 
tall,  thin-faced  man  to  play  on  his  single-stringed  instrument,  the 
raheha.  The  music  sounded  strange  to  our  western  ears,  but  when 
the  entire  group  joined  in  the  singing  of  songs  around  the  fire  on 
the  hearth,  the  scene  created  a  beautiful  and  romantic  picture.  The 
songs  dealt  with  the  prowess  and  brave  deeds  of  former  members 
of  the  tribe,  and  Allah  was  often  called  upon  to  bear  witness  to  the 
veracity  of  their  tales. 

At  length  it  was  decided  to  turn  in  for  the  night.  We  rolled 
ourselves  in  blankets  and  lay  on  quilts  around  the  dying  embers 
of  the  fire.  The  Sheikh  alone  remained  after  the  older  men  had 
gone  to  their  tents.  We  were  not  fearful  because  the  hospitality  of 
the  Beduin  sheikh  is  his  reliable  guarantee  of  safety  and  protection. 
We  rolled  over  and  went  to  sleep.  However,  during  the  night  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  the  shadows  on  the  desert  cast  by  the  brilliant 
rays  of  the  moon,  and  the  stirring  of  people  and  animals,  prevented 
us  from  passing  a  completely  restful  night. 

As  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  east,  the  fire  was 
replenished  and  tea  was  prepared.  After  several  glasses  of  hot 
tea,  we  decided  to  continue  on  our  way  and,  thanking  our  host  pro- 
fusely for  his  unbounded  and  generous  hospitality,  we  proceeded 
eastwards  in  the  direction  of  Baghdad. 

From  our  visits  to  various  Beduin  tents  and  in  conversing  with 
the  members  of  a  number  of  tribes,  the  following  information  was 
obtained.  The  Beduins  enjoy  raiding  their  neighbors  more  than 
any  other  pastime.  There  is  generally  little  bloodshed  and  the  raids 
are  regarded  as  sport,  with  an  element  of  danger  attached.  How- 
ever, since  the  British  Mandates  were  formed,  the  Beduins  are  for- 
bidden to  raid  each  other,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  eradi- 
cate inter-tribal  bloodshed  and  maintain  peace  over  the  entire  region. 

The  younger  men  look  after  the  herds  of  camels  and  sheep, 
while  the  older  men  sit  around  the  sheikh's  tent  and  discuss  tribal 
and  religious  matters. 

The  women  commence  manual  work  at  an  early  age  and  are 
often  married  at  the  age  of  fifteen.   The  household  duties  combined 
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with  the  rearing  of  children  aged  the  girls  very  rapidly  and  they  are 
old  and  wrinkled  at  the  age  of  thirty.  The  birth  of  a  son  is  the 
cause  of  much  rejoicing,  while  a  daughter  is  looked  upon  almost 
as  a  disgrace.  The  Beduins  are  fond  of  their  children — particularly 
their  sons — and  never  beat  or  maltreat  them.  No  father  is  prouder 
of  his  offspring  than  a  powerful  Beduin  sheikh,  as  he  watches  his 
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son  move  around  his  tent.  There  is  his  successor,  who  will  rule 
his  tribe,  who  will  guide  the  flocks  and  herds  to  pasture,  and  who 
will  lead  his  tribesmen  in  battle. 

The  Beduin  women  are  often  tattooed  on  the  upper  and  lower 
lips  and  also  on  their  bodies.  The  hair,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
the  nails  of  the  fingers  are  usually  dyed  with  henna.  Kohl  is  ap- 
plied around  the  eyes  to  render  them  the  more  bewitching  and  also 
to  act  as  a  protection  against  the  intense  glare  of  the  noonday  sun. 
The  women  prize  long  hair  as  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  beauty. 
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It  is  generally  plaited  into  two  pigtails  and  allowed  to  hang  down 
the  back.  Earrings  and  nose-rings,  bracelets  of  gold  and  silver 
are  worn,  as  well  as  amulets  and  charms  against  the  evil  eye  and 
disease.  The  women  dress  in  long  dark  blue  cotton  garments  and 
around  the  head  is  wrapped  a  blue  cloth  which  hangs  down  over 
the  shoulders. 

We  learn  the  following  from  Atusil  regarding  marriage  cus- 
toms among  the  R'wala  Beduins.  Men  marry  for  love  as  often  as 
for  family  or  political  reasons,  although  among  certain  tribes  there 
are  definite  limitations  as  to  whom  a  man  may  choose  for  a  wife. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  marriages  which  are  merely  arranged 
between  the  families  of  the  two  people,  and  the  man  must  always  pay 
a  sum  of  money,  to  be  agreed  upon,  to  the  head  of  the  woman's 
family.  The  Beduins  believe  that  noble  qualities  are  inherited,  and 
men  take  pride  in  marrying  daughters  of  old  and  honorable  fam- 
ilies. When  a  young  man  is  in  love  with  a  girl  he  may  court  her 
quite  freely,  visiting  her  in  her  tent  and  helping  her  with  her  work. 
There  are  no  special  wedding  ceremonies,  and  a  marriage  is  not 
looked  upon  as  occasion  for  celebration.  On  the  morning  of  the 
wedding  a  she-camel  is  killed  before  the  tent  of  the  bridegroom  as 
a  sacrifice,  and  in  the  evening  part  of  the  meat  from  this  animal  is 
distributed  among  the  bride's  relatives  and  the  rest  is  served  for 
supper  in  the  bridegroom's  tent. 

Among  the  R'wallas  at  least,  if  a  husband  loves  his  wife  he  helps 
her  with  the  heavy  work  of  pitching  tents  and  carrying  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  she  is  not  in  his  good  favor  he  allows  her  to  per- 
form these  tasks  unassisted.  A  Beduin  often  takes  a  second  wife, 
particularly  if  his  first  wife  has  not  provided  him  with  a  son  after 
two  or  three  years.  The  first  wife  usually  resents  the  newcomer 
for  a  time,  but  peace  is  generally  made  between  them,  and  the  two 
women  live  together  like  sisters.  .Quarreling  is  seldom  heard  between 
man  and  wife,  and  if  a  man  is  seen  to  beat  his  wife  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  himself  and  his  family.  For  this  reason,  although  wives  are  often 
thoroughly  beaten,  the  punishment  is  always  administered  in  the 
privacy  of  the  tent,  and  the  wife  must  stifle  her  crys  so  that  she  will 
not  be  overheard.  Jessup,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the  position 
of  women  among  the  Mohammedans,  says  that  the  scourging  and 
beating  of  wives  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  Moslem  domestic 
life,  and  having  the  sanction  of  the  Koran  will  be  indulged  in  with- 
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out  rebuke  as  long  as  Islamism  as  a  system  and  a  faith  prevails  in  the 
world. 

If  a  Beduin  wishes  to  divorce  his  wife  he  may  do  so  merely 
b\'  telling  her  to  go  away,  that  she  is  divorced  and  altogether  free 
to  marrv  another  man.    He  need  not  tell  her  his  reason  for  divorc- 
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ing  her,  and  may  do  so  merely  on  a  whim  of  the  moment.  He  may 
remarry  her  three  times  however,  although  her  family  has  the  right 
to  ask  him  for  the  payment  of  another  sum  of  money  on  the  ocasion 
of  each  remarriage.  A  man  cannot  be  compelled  to  divorce  his  wife 
for  any  reason,  although  if  she  should  ask  him  to  release  her  he 
may  often  do  so,  but  asks  for  the  return  of  the  dowry  which  he 
has  paid  to  her  relatives. 
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A  woman  in  fear  of  a  beating  from  her  husband  may  go  to  any 
tent  and  receive  protection.  Doughty  says  that  a  fugitive  wife  has 
good  leave  to  run  whithersoever  she  will,  she  is  free  as  the  desert 
and  there  is  none  can  detain  her.  Because  of  the  simple  methods  of 
divorce,  a  woman's  position  in  the  home  of  her  husband  is  never 
very  secure ;  but  she  may  always  return  to  the  home  of  her  father, 
or  if  he  is  dead,  to  the  home  of  her  eldest  brother  or  other  nearest 
male  relative.  If  a  woman  has  a  grown  son  she  may  live  in  his 
home,  even  though  she  is  divorced  from  her  husband.  In  this  con- 
nection Doughty  tells  us  that  the  mother  of  a  son  is  in  honor,  and 
that  even  among  the  rudest  Arabs  a  grown  son  has  a  tender  regard 
for  his  mother. 

Beduin  women  wish  their  husbands  to  be  brave  and  have  little 
use  for  a  coward.  Girls  sometimes  accompany  the  men  to  battle 
and  shout  encouragement  to  them.  If  it  seems  that  the  enemy  may 
win,  the  girls  sometimes  mount  camels  and  ride  where  the  danger  is 
greatest.  The  people  believe  that  the  men  will  fight  with  greater 
courage  if  the  maidens  accompany  them  to  battle,  and  a  man  will 
neglect  the  property  of  his  own  kin  in  order  to  protect  his  sweetheart. 

After  an  attack,  the  raiders  steal  horses  and  camels  and  house- 
hold goods  from  the  tents,  but  the  women  and  children  generally 
suffer  no  harm.  Furthermore  each  woman  is  given  one  camel  so 
that  she  and  her  children  may  reach  her  relatives  for  protection. 
However,  in  some  fierce  raids  the  women  and  children  are  killed 
and  the  young  girls  are  taken  as  wives  by  the  victors. 

Conquerors  returning  from  battle  are  not  welcomed  by  the 
women  and  girls.  When  the  news  is  given  out  of  those  who  have 
fallen,  the  women  relatives  of  the  slain  walk  away  from  the  camp, 
out  of  hearing,  and  bewail  their  dead. 

The  late  Auda  abu  Tayi  of  the  Howeitat  tribe  marked  a  notch 
on  the  handle  of  his  gold  sword  for  those  whom  he  had  slain  for 
disobedience.  The  enemies  whom  he  killed  in  battle  were  never 
counted.  Their  deaths  were  a  part  of  the  great  game  of  life — and 
raids.  Colonel  T.  E.  Lawrence  referred  to  Auda  as  "the  greatest 
fighting  man  in  all  North  Arabia."  Cpon  one  occasion  during  the 
World  War  the  Howeitat  hesitated  to  charge  a  strong  Turkish 
position.  Auda  galloped  forward  on  his  horse,  cursing  his  tribes- 
men, and  charged  the  Turkish  army  alone.  His  horse  was  killed  be- 
neath him  but  he  was  unhurt.    The  Howeitat,  impressed  with  the 
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personal  bravery  of  their  chieftain  and  their  own  cowardice,  charged 
and  captured  the  position  from  the  Turks. 

Auda  has  passed  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  his  twenty-nine 
year  old  son,  Mohammed  Abu  Tayi,  is  sheikh  in  his  stead.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  to  the  wells  of  El  Jefer  in  November,  1927,  I  found  Mo- 
hammed encamped  there.  He  was  most  courteous  and  hospitable 
and  even  offered  to  present  us  with  one  of  his  three  ostriches.  These 
birds  were  kept  as  valuable  treasures  by  the  Sheikh  and  he  in- 
formed us  that  in  the  olden  days  they  were  plentiful  in  the  desert. 
In  1925  the  Air  Force  survey  party  reported  ostriches  between 
Aman  and  Rutbah  Wells. 

The  Beduin  men  wear  a  cotton  garment  which  hangs  down  to 
their  knees.  An  otiter  cloak  or  abba  of  camel's  hair  protects  them 
from  the  fierce  and  biting  winds  which  sweep  across  the  desert. 
A  white  or  speckled  cloth  (kcfiych)  rests  on  the  head  and  hangs 
below  the  shoulders.  This  cloth  is  held  in  place  by  a  headdress  of 
camel's  hair  (agal).  A  powerful  sheikh  wears  a  headdress  made 
from  golden  or  silver  thread.  A  belt  woven  by  the  women  keeps  a 
large  curved  knife  (honjar)  strapped  to  the  right  side.  The  feet 
are  often  shod  in  native  leather  shoes  purchased  in  the  "snk"  or 
market  in  Damascus. 

The  sheikh  of  the  tribe  dispenses  justice  with  the  assistance  of 
the  tribal  elders  who  sit  around  the  hearth  smoking  "hubble-bubble" 
or  nargileh  pipes  and  listen  to  the  evidence  from  both  parties.  The 
older  men  spend  much  time  in  silent  thought,  squatting  on  the 
ground.  Inquiries  revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  they  pass  many 
hours  each  day  thinking  about  Allah  and  the  future  life.  In  one 
tent  the  sheikh  passed  the  night  discussing  Heaven  and  Paradise 
with  one  of  the  holy  men  of  the  tribe  who  had  recently  returned 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  next  morning  I  was  interested  to 
know  the  subject  of  the  conversation  which  had  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  these  two  patriarchs  throughout  the  night  until  "rosy 
fiingered  dawn,  daughter  of  the  mist"  appeared.  We  learned  that  the 
sheikh  imagined  Heaven  to  be  a  desert  with  many  oases,  much 
game  for  hunting  and  no  intruders  or  foreigners — such  as  we  were ! 
The  old  Haji  argued  that  Heaven  is  a  place  with  an  infinitely  large 
mosque  where  Allah  can  be  worshipped  unrestrictedly  forever  and 
ever. 

As  the  expedition  moved  from  place  to  place  across  the  desert. 
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curious  stone  ruins  were  observed.  These  ruins  took  the  form  of 
cairns,  graves,  stone  walls  and  circles  of  piled  stones.  The  latter 
were  in  some  instances  sheepfolds  where  a  Beduin  shepherd  watched 
his  flock  by  night.  Others  were  prayer  places  which  faced  towards 
Mecca,  or  circles  which  denoted  ground  not  to  be  defiled.  There 
were  also  remarkable  buildings  shaped  like  "kites"  laid  on  the 
ground.  The  "tails"  of  these  "kites"  consisted  of  low  walls  of 
piled  basalt  boulders  which  extended  sometimes  for  eighteen  miles 
across  the  desert.  It  is  probable  that  these  "kites"  were  used  for 
capturing  gazelle,  who  will  not  jump  even  a  low  fence  when  pur- 
sued. The  gazelle  followed  the  boundary  walls  which  became  ever 
nearer  together,  until  they  were  finally  trapped  in  a  polygonal  walled 
enclosure. 

The  Beduin  graves  were  clearly  defined  piles  of  stones  with 
the  tribal  mark  or  zvasni  hammered  on  the  surface  of  a  limestone 
block.  We  copied  over  a  thousand  of  these  tribal  marks  and  designs 
from  the  walls  of  ruined  buildings,  blocks  of  limestone  lying  near 
wells  and  from  graves.  We  learnt  that  when  a  tribe  passes  a  prom- 
inent landmark  or  group  of  wells,  the  tribal  mark  is  hammered  on 
a  conspicuous  stone  to  show  that  the  tribe  has  passed  that  place.  This 
is  of  value  because  two  large  tribes  with  their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
camels  can  never  converge  at  the  same  watering  place  without  seri- 
ous bloodshed.  As  the  tribe  approaches  the  wells,  scouts  are  sent  for- 
ward to  report  on  the  situation.  A  recent  Beni  Sukhr  wasm,  to- 
gether with  the  litter  and  refuse  recently  deposited  by  a  herd  of 
camels,  would  indicate  that  this  tribe,  having  recently  watered  their 
camels  at  the  wells,  had  moved  to  new  pastures. 

During  the  extensive  archaeological  survey  of  the  North  Arabian 
Desert  we  passed  many  Roman  and  Arab  ruins  and  made  observa- 
tions, plans  and  notes,  as  well  as  photographs  of  the  important  build- 
ings from  various  angles.  We  also  recorded  stone  circles  and  ruins 
of  piled  boulders  wherever  they  were  observed.  However,  there 
was  another  important  phase  of  our  work  which  changed  the 
theory  denying  the  existence  of  early  man  in  North  Arabia.  Flint 
implements,  unquestionably  chipped  by  man  in  various  palaeolithic 
phases  of  culture,  were  collected  in  numbers  from  more  than  two 
hundred  surface  sites  widely  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  exist- 
ing wilderness  or  steppe.    In  the  gravels  near  Bair  Wells  I  found  a 
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typical  Upper  Chellean  hand-axe,  which  has  attracted  consider- 
able scientific  attention. 

Geological  evidence  supports  the  theory  that  in  prehistoric  times 
this  area  was  fertile  and  well  watered  by  the  zifadis  which  are  now 
dry  stream  beds.  As  the  rainfall  decreased,  these  streams  grew  more 
and  more  sluggish  until  finally  they  ceased  to  flow.  The  prehistoric 
peoples  were  forced  to  become  true  nomads  and  to  spend  their  lives 
in  search  of  water  and  pasturage.  I  suggest  that  some  of  these 
earliest  wanderers  may  have  settled  in  small  numbers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  or  near  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers,  bringing  with 
them  their  late  Neolithic  culture.  Archaeological  evidence  also  sup- 
ports this  supposition,  since  the  earliest  Hint  implements  from  the 
excavations  at  Kish  conducted  by  the  Field  Museum-Oxford  Uni- 
versity Joint  Expedition  are  similar  in  types  to  the  latest  cultures 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  North  Arabian  Desert. 

The  present  political  situation  is  extremely  important,  and  un- 
less the  greatest  diplomacy  is  observed  throughout  the  Near  East, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  serious  disorder  and  bloodshed.  The 
Beduins  for  countless  generations  have  led  raids,  not  so  much  per- 
haps for  the  sake  of  killing  each  other,  but  for  the  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  of  stealing  horses  and  camels.  All  tribal  matters  were 
formerly  decided  by  the  powerful  sheikh  and  his  council  of  elders. 
The  desert  belonged  to  the  Beduin  and  the  Beduin  to  the  desert. 
He  could  wander  wheresoever  he  wanted,  as  free  as  the  bird  of  the 
air.  Today  there  is  a  new  regime  in  the  north  of  Arabia.  This  area 
is  a  British  Mandated  territory.  Automobiles  and  airplanes  carry- 
ing passengers  and  mail  cross  to  and  from  Baghdad.  Raids  are 
forbidden  and  as  far  as  possible  law  and  order  are  maintained 
throughout  the  desert.  When  a  raid  or  ghrazzu  has  taken  place, 
British  airplanes  equipped  with  machine  guns  are  sent  out  from  Air 
Headquarters  to  search  for  the  offenders,  who  are  not  allowed  to 
retaliate  in  their  own  defence.  Armored  cars  are  also  despatched 
to  track  the  raiders  and  make  them  return  the  stolen  animals.  xA.ll 
this  work  is  carried  on  generally  without  the  firing  of  a  single  shot, 
since  the  Beduins  have  learnt  their  lesson.  Machine  guns  hidden 
beneath  armor  plating  carried  by  automobiles  capable  of  seventy 
miles  per  hour  in  open  country  are  too  swift  and  powerful  for  the 
bravest  Beduins  on  their  fleetest  riding  camels.  The  raiders  are 
forced  to  return  the  stolen  property  and  the  leader  of  the  raid  is 
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often  imprisoned  for  several  weeks.  The  British  Royal  Air  Force 
controls  the  movements  of  tribes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  desert, 
but  on  account  of  their  remarkable  faculties  for  obtaining  the  co- 
operation and  good  will  of  their  subjects,  the  Beduins  are  always 
friendly  to  desert  travellers.  The  British  make  every  effort  to  be- 
come friends  with  the  Beduins,  at  the  same  time  having  it  clearly 
understood  that  law  and  order  must  be  maintained  in  the  desert.  The 
Beduins  in  turn  reciprocate  this  good  feeling,  but  the  airplanes 
and  the  automobiles  tend  to  disturb  the  age-old  peaceful  silence  of 
the  great  open  desert. 
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The  eastern  side  of  the  desert  is  patrolled  by  a  native  camel 
corps  of  police.  Many  of  these  men  are  Wahabis  who  have  left  the 
Hedjaz  for  various  reasons.  King  Ibn  Sa'oud  is  the  ruler  of  Cen- 
tral Arabia  today.  He  is  an  intelligent  and  cultured  person  who 
rules  justly  and  wisely  over  his  widely  scattered  nomadic  peoples. 

There  are  several  interesting  phases  of  the  general  situation  in 
the  Near  East  which  bring  some  pertinent  questions  to  mind.  Will 
the  great  Beduin  sheik  be  overwhelmed  by  European  influence? 
Already  several  sheikhs  drive  over  the  desert  by  automobile  instead 
of  riding  on  their  beautiful  riding  camels.  Whence  came  their  an- 
cestors who  dwelt  in  North  Arabia  when  it  was  a  pleasant  land 
tilled  with  watered  streams?    Scientific  investigation  may  reveal  the 
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answer  to  this  and  other  questions  regarding  the  earHest  inhabita- 
tion of  this  area. 

The  European  who  visits  a  powerful  desert  sheikh  will  be  im- 
pressed by  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  received  and  the  remark- 
ably fine  features  and  proud  bearing  of  this  people,  who  constantly 
struggle  for  food  and  water  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  herds. 
The  struggle  for  existence  is  at  its  maximum  in  North  Arabia. 
Family  honor  of  the  highest  traditions,  and  a  firm  and  true  be- 
lief in  the  Almighty  have  dominated  their  lives  for  generations. 
The  shepherds  live  very  close  to  nature.  They  know  the  stars  by 
name.  They  love  the  unending  expanse  of  the  rolling  desert.  The 
wind  and  sandstorms  are  part  of  their  very  existence.  They  read 
the  time  by  the  sun  during  the  day  and  by  the  moon  at  night.  They 
know  the  animals,  the  birds  ;  each  little  hill  has  a  name  and  arouses 
a  memory  for  them.  Allah  is  omnipotent,  and  omniscient.  He  rules 
over  the  Beduins  who  never  speak  against  Him.  They  are  mere 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  Potter. 

I  bring  back  pleasant  memories  of  my  life  in  the  North  Arabian 
Desert.  My  desert  friends  are  often  in  my  thoughts  and  I  like  to 
think  that  they  are  finding  a  good  supply  of  clear  water  in  the  wells 
and  plentiful  pasturage  for  their  flocks  and  herds. 

In  conclusion  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  our  Beduin  hosts, 
to  the  various  British  authorities  and  to  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Com- 
pany who  made  these  scientific  expeditions  possible,  and  who  as- 
sisted our  work  in  every  manner  within  their  power. 


TOWARD  A  NEW  APPRECIATION   OF  JESUS 

BY   BERNARD    E.    MELAND 

AS  long  as  men  persist  in  portraying  Jesus  to  their  day,  and  his- 
torians continue  in  their  quest  for  a  factual  view  of  Jesus' 
time,  reconstruction  in  men's  views  concerning  him  will  occur  and 
recur.  For  the  theologians'  interpretation  must  always  be  a  fresh 
synthesis  of  the  data  that  is  thus  far  known.  When  new  data  is 
disclosed,  a  new  synthesis  must  be  made  if  the  present  view  of 
Jesus  is  to  accord  with  current  knowledge.  Recent  findings  in  the 
field  of  historical  scholarship  have  made  apparent  that  such  a  re- 
construction in  the  current  view  of  Jesus  is  needed. 

At  the  present  time,  modern  Christianity,  for  the  most  part, 
views  Jesus  against  a  background  of  nineteenth  century  research. 
The  portrait  that  appears  in  the  preaching  of  the  modern  pulpit 
is  the  one  that  was  painted  by  such  theological  artists  as  Ritschl, 
Herrmann,  Harnack,  Clarke  and  others.  A  glance  at  one  of  their 
portrayals  will  make  this  observation  evident : 

We  get  our  picture  of  Jesus,  Herrmann  wrote,  not  merely  from  an 
external  survey  of  his  activities  among  his  contemporaries,  but 
we  submit  ourselves  to  his  presence  and  thereby  "receive  a  picture 
of  His  inner  life.  ..  .When  we  speak  of  the  historical  Christ  we 
mean  that  personal  life  of  Jesus  which  speaks  to  us  from  the  New 
Testament,  viewed  as  the  disciples"  testimony  to  their  faith.  ..  .For 
the  picutre  of  Jesus'  inner  life  could  be  preserved  only  by  those 
who  had  experienced  the  emancipating  influence  of  that  fact  upon 
themselves."^  Originally  this  impact  of  the  personality  of  Jesus 
had  been  experienced  only  by  his  intimate  contemporaries — his  di- 
sciples. But  they  recorded  their  impressions,  and  thus  passed  on 
to  subsequent  followers,  the  reflections  of  his  person.    Consequent- 

1  Herrmann,   The  Communion  of  the  Christian  z^<ith  God. 
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ly,  continued  Herrmann,  the  Gospel  writings  introduce  Christian 
people  into  the  presence  of  Christ,  where  at  least  the  effects  of 
his  personality  are  ohserved  and  felt,  even  tho  they  be  but  a  dim 
reflection  of  Jesus,  himself.  No  doubt,  observed  Herrmann,  these 
records  are  not  wlwUy  reliable  in  their  depiction  of  Jesus ;  they 
doubtless  are  exaggerated  representations  of  him,  for  enthusiastic 
disciples  would  inevitably  tend  to  overstate  their  personal  impres- 
sions beyond  what  the  facts  might  warrant.  But  no  matter,  he  con- 
cluded. We  still  are  able  to  press  back  of  their  exaggerations  to 
the  real  personality  being  described,  and,  standing  in  that  presence, 
feel  the  impact,  as  an  immediate  experience,  of  Him  whom  the 
Gospel  records  attempt  to  depict.  In  this  fashion  we  apprehend 
the  inner  life  of  the  historic  Jesus. 

This  presentation  is  fairly  representative  of  the  Christocentric 
approach  to  the  historic  Jesus,-  and  may  be  said  to  be  still  the 
classic  expression  of  the  liberal  Christian's  approach  to  faith. 

'Were  it  possible  to  assume  that  the  Gospel  writings  are  the 
"disciples'  testimony  to  their  faith,"  we  should  have  in  them  first 
hand  impressions  of  Jesus,  recorded  by  his  intimate  contemporaries. 
It  would  then  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  even  tho  each  of  the 
four  gospel  writers  might  have  allowed  tlieir  enthusiasm  to  over- 
color  their  portraits,  the  personality  being  depicted  would  be  suf- 
ficiently clear  in  its  major  characteristics  to  enable  us  to  see  in  them 
the  genuine  historical  Jesus. 

But  when  historical  findings  are  consulted,  the  assumption  that 
the  Gospel  writings  are  the  "disciples'  testimony  to  their  faith"  is 
rendered  untenable.  Professor  Case  has  summed  up  this  problem 
clearly : 

"Interest  in   the   apostolic  authorship   of   gospel   tradi- 
tion was  a  development  of  the  canonical  period.    Now  it 
was  assumed  that  a  popular  and  widely  used  book  could 
be  further  elevated  in  one's  esteem  if  its  origin  could  be 
traced  back  to  some  revered  name  among  the  older  Chris- 
tian worthies.    When  a  gospel  contained  no  indications  to 
the  contrary,  its  assignment  to  the  Apostle  Matthew  or  the 
Apostle  John  seemed  no  mere  idle  speculation,  but  a  happy 
fact  discovered  by   faith.    Apparently,  in  some  instances, 
desire  to  choose  a  suitable  author  for  a  well-known  book 
was  embarassed  by  facts  too  familiar  to  permit  of  an  ab- 
-Cf.   Harnack,   Jl'Iiaf   is   Christianity;   G.   B.   Foster,   TIic  Finality  of   the 
Christian  Religion;   H.  C.  King,  Reconstruction   in   Theology;  W.   A.   Brown, 
Christian  Theology  in  Outline;  H.  E.  Fosdick,  Tlie  Modern  Use  of  the  Bible. 
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solutely  ideal  selection.  In  the  case  of  the  gospel  called 
Mark,  a  name  of  only  second-rate  authority  was  retained, 
although  given  added  prestige  by  association  with  the 
greater  name  of  "Peter."  Mark,  it  was  said,  had  been  this 
apostle's  companion  and  "interpreter."  Hence,  this  gospel 
was  essentially  a  summary  of  Peter's  discourses.  One  may 
surmize  that  if  Mark's  name  had  not  already  been  intim- 
ately associated  with  the  composition  of  the  book,  Petrine 
authorship  would  have  been  affirmed  outright.  Probably 
John  Mark  did  write  this  gospel,  but  an  examination  of  its 
style  and  content  does  not  bear  out  the  supposition  that 
it  is  an  unadorned  compilation  of  excerpts  from  Peter's 
sermons. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  the  alleged 
author  is  not  himself  an  apostle  but  only  a  companion  of 
that  other  great  figure  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  the 
Apostle  Paul .  .  .  Today  Lucan  authorship  of  Luke- Acts  is  in 
serious  doubt.  The  career  and  character  of  the  Paul  de- 
picted in  Acts  sometimes  deviates  widely  from  what  is  now 
known  of  the  Apostle  through  our  acquaintance  with  his 
own  letters.  However  that  may  be,  were  Luke  in  reality 
the  author  of  the  gospel,  it  will  have  been  the  work  of  one 
who  had  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated 
and  whose  "Apostolic  authority  consisted  only  in  attach- 
ment to  the  person  of  Paul  who  himself  had  not  been  a 
companion  of  Jesus." 

For  the  two  remaining  gospels,  authors  were  found 
who  from  almost  the  very  beginning  of  Jesus'  public  career 

had  belonged  to  the  inner  group  of  disciples Were  it 

possible  to  accept  this  tradition,  one  could  argue  that  the 
statements  made  in  these  books  are  historically  depend- 
able because  they  are  recorded  by  eye-witnesses  narrating 
a  period  of  history  in  which  they  themselves  had  actively 
participated. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  First  and  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel were  supposed  to  have  been  written  respectively  by 
Matthew  and  John  are  today  not  apparent.  The  former  book 
contains  within  itself  no  hint  of  its  author's  name.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  except  for  the  last  chap- 
ter which  is  manifestly  a  later  addition The  character 

of  their  contents  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  the  tradition 
of  apostolic  authorship  for  either  Matthew  or  John."'" 

"'Case,  Jesus — A  Nczv  Biography,  pp.  63-67.  Cf.  also  Burton,  Teaching, 
of  Jesus:  A  Source  Book,  pp.  2-7;  Burton  and  Willoughby,  A  Short  Intro- 
duction to  the  Gospels  (1926);  Bacon,  Jesus  and  Paul  (1921),  pp.  16-17; 
Bacon,  The  Gospel  of  Mark  (1925)  ;  Streeter,  The  Four  Gospels  (1925)  ;  Bur- 
kitt,  The  Earliest  Sources  For  The  Life  of  Jesus   (1922)  ;  Graves,  What  Did 
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A  further  factor  which  mars  the  rehability  of  the  Gospel  re- 
cords as  sources  for  the  character  of  Jesus  is  the  lateness  of  their 
writing.  The  Gospel  of  Alark,  recognized  to  be  the  first  of  the 
ancient  biographies,  and  the  major  source  for  Matthew  and  Luke, 
did  not  take  form  until  about  70  A.D."*  The  other  three  gospels  ap- 
peared some  }ears  later,  undoubtedly  before  the  close  of  the  first 
century. ■•  This  means  that  Jesus  had  been  dead  almost  a  half  cen- 
tury before  the  earliest  of  the  accounts  of  his  career  had  been  com- 
piled. At  best,  then,  we  have  in  the  gospel  records,  distant  reflec- 
tions of  the  personality  of  Jesus. 

But  more  serious  than  the  facts  concerning  either  their  author- 
ship or  date,  is  the  purpose  of  their  writing.  The  Gospels  are  not 
historical  accounts ;  they  are  apologetic  portraits  of  Jesus,  each  of 
them  concerned  to  render  him  worthy  of  worship  to  some  specific 
group.  What  Dr.  Burton  wrote  concerning  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
might  also  be  said  about  the  character  sketches  of  Jesus  which  the 
Gospels  depict : 

"What,  in  fact,  they  give  us  is  not  a  first-hand  record 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  but  a  faithful  representation  of 
what  the  men  of  the  time,  when  they  were  written,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  thought  of  Jesus,  or  what  they  confidentlv 
believed  he  would  have  thought  and  taught  if  he  had  been 
living  and  teaching  in  their  day  and  called  upon  to  deal 
with  their  problems.  Their  point  of  view  is  similar  in  this 
respect  to  that  of  the  modern  expository  preacher.  They 
are  interpretations."''' 

The  life  of  Jesus  "which  speaks  to  us  from  the  New  Testament" 

then,   is   seen  to  be  the  Christ   of   faith   defined   and  described  by 

first-century   Christians,   specifically    for  the  purpose  of   satisfying 

the  theological   needs   of  that   period.    Accordingly,   the   Christ   of 

modern  Christianity,  when  fashioned   from  the  portrayals  in  these 

records,  turns  out  to  be  a  psychological  construct  of  the  personality 

which  primitive  Christologies  provided. 

Jesus  Teach,  Chapt.  I,  (1919)  ;  Case,  The  Historicity  of  Jesus,  Chapt.  VII 
(1912)  ;   Goodspeed,   The  Story  of  the  Nezv  Testament,   (1916). 

■ICase,  Jesus — A  Nezv  Biography,  p.  76.  It  is  general!}^  acceded  among 
New  Testament  scholars  that  Mark  was  written  shortly  before  or  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.D.  Cf.  Burton,  Goodspeed  and  Bacon.  Prof.  Ba- 
con has  carefully  examined  the  date  and  origin  of  Mark  in  his  book,  Tlie  Gos- 
pel of  Mark:  Its  Conipositou  and  Date  (1925).  Streeter  places  the  date  of 
Mark  at  60  A.   D. 

'>Luke,  80  A.D. ;  Alatthew,  85-90  A.D.;  John  (the  latest  of  all)  at  the 
vqry  end  of  the  first  century. 

^Burton,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus:  A  Source  Book,  p.  2. 
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II. 

The  person  whom  Christocentric  theologians  have  designated 
as  Jesus  has  been  a  pecuharly  individnahstic  character,  directly 
related  to  God  in  a  supernatural  fashion.  In  consequence  of  his 
singular  relation  to  God,  these  interpreters  have  ascribed  to  Jesus 
a  unique  religious  experience.  It  was  their  conviction  that  Jesus 
shared  a  peculiar  intimacy  with  God,  so  intense,  that  he  was  able 
to  apprehend  the  very  mind  and  heart  of  God,  and  was  thus  able  to 
reveal  the  character  of  God.  The  Ritschlians,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
terpreted this  unique  relation  solely  in  terms  of  a  spiritual  fellow- 
ship.'^   Bushnell  and  Clarke,  however,  both  supplemented  this  prac- 

'i'Cf.   Ritschl,  Herrmann,  Harnack,  Foster,  King  and  Coffin, 
tical  relationship  with  a  metaphysical  theory ;  each  of  them  adopted 
some  form  of  the  doctrine  of  incarnation.^    Jesus  was  thus  repre- 

8Cf.   also  W.   A.   Brown, 
sented  as  a  superhuman,  God-man,  intrinsically  possessed  with  di- 
vine capacities. 

But  in  contrast  to  this  individualistic  approach  to  Jesus'  char- 
acter, the  whole  trend  of  historical  research,  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  has  been  in  the  direction  of  understanding  Jesus  in  terms 
of  his  historical  relationships.  Theological  assumptions  regarding 
his  person  have  been  temporarily  set  aside  pending  further  in- 
quiries into  his  historical  life.  The  results  of  this  frank  endeavor 
to  discover  the  historic  Jesus  have  been  exceedingly  far-reaching 
in  effect  upon  the  interpretations  of  Jesus,  facts,  which  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  wholly  ignored  by  modern  interpretations.  It 
is  important  that  these  facts  be  noted,  for  they  constitute  the  data 
which  must  contribute  to  the  new  synthesis  that  is  to  portray 
Jesus  to  the  present :  ( A  summary  of  the  significant  findings  which 
bear  significantly  upon  an  interpretation  of  Jesus  therefore  follows:) 

1.  We  have  said  that  the  trend  of  historical  research  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  understanding  Jesus  against  a  background  of 
historical  relationships.  The  eft'ort  to  view  Jesus  in  relation  to  his 
social  environment  naturally  turned  scholars'  attention  to  a 
study  of  Jewish  life  prior  to  and  contemporary  with  the  time  of 
Jesus.  During  the  latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  histori- 
cal scholars,  having  achieved  a  wider  acquaintance  with  Jewish 
literature,  extended  their  investigations  to  the  later  Jewish  books 
with   a   view   to   reconstructing  the   history   of   the   Jewish   people 
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during  Jesus'  time.  Among  other  discoveries,  as  a  result  of  this 
type  of  study,  was  the  striking  similarity  between  the  apocalyptic 
teaching  of  certain  Jewish  writers  of  the  period,  and  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  In  both  cases  a  sudden  end  of  the  present  world  was  an- 
ticipated, and,  in  accordance  with  that  expectation,  they  prophe- 
sied and  urged  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

In  the  light  of  this  discovery,  fresh  studies  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
followed,  the  outcome  of  which  was  a  widespread  conviction  that 
Jesus,  with  his  contemporaries,  shared  in  the  apocalyptic  psychol- 
ogy of  his  time :  that  he  actually  looked  forward  to  the  immediate 
coming  of  the  end  of  the  world  in  apocalyptic  fashion.-' 

Among  Christocentric  interpretations  the  apocalyptic  element 
in  Jesus'  teaching  has  been  completely  sublimated^"  or  ignored. ^^ 
Although  the  Ritschlians  recognized  the  fact  that  apocalyj^tic  expec- 
tations were  current  during  Jesus'  time,  they  contended  that  Jesus 
"spiritualized"  these  hopes  and  ambitions  and  thus  transcended 
the  current  psychology. i-  This  contention,  however,  would  prob- 
ably not  be  supported  by  historical  inquiry.  While  all  scholars  are 
not  agreed  that   Jesus  ascribed  to  himself   any   messianic   role,    ^'^ 

i^'This  movement  of  thought  was  brought  into  prominence  in  Germany 
by  Albert  Schweitzer,  J'ou  Rcimariis  cu  U'rcdc  (1906),  Translated:  The 
Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,  London:  1910;  Loisy  incorporated  the  apocalyp- 
tic point  of  view  in  his  Les  Evangiles  synoptiqiics.  Paris:  1907,  and  in  Jesus 
et  la  tradition  evangelique,  Paris :  1910.  In  England,  the  movement  was  repre- 
sented by  W.  Sanday  The  Life  of  Christ  in  Reeent  Research,  N.  Y. :  1907. 
Other  important  American  and  English  works  presenting  this  point  of  view 
are:  Mathews,  S.,  The  Messianie  Hope  in  the  Nezv  Testament,  Chicago:  1905; 
Scott,  E.  F.,  The  Kingdom  and  the  Messiah:  Edinburgh.  1911;  Emmet,  The 
Eschatological  Question  in  the  Gospels,  Edinburgh,  1911;  Dewick.  E.  C, 
Primitive  Christian  Eschatology,  Cambridge,  1912 ;  and  Jackson,  H.  L.,  Thc 
Eschatology  of  Jesus,  London,  1913. 

lOCf.  Ritschl,  Harnack  and  Foster. 

llCf.  Clarke,  Herrmann,  and  King. 

12See   Harnack,    JJliat   is  Christianity,  pp.    124-146. 

i3The  conclusion  that  Jesus  believed  himself  to  be  the  Messianic  Christ 
is  expressed  in:  Mathews,  The  Messianic  Hope  in  the  New  Testament  (Set 
also  his  Jesus  on  Social  Institutions,  1928,  p.  31;)  Weiss,  Die  Predigt  Jesu 
vom  Reiche  Gottes;  Schweitzer,  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus;  Holtz- 
mann,  Das  messianische  Beunisstseiti  Jesu;  Scott,  The  Kingdom  and  the  Mes- 
siah. Cf.  also  Lake,  Religion  of  Yesterday  and  Tomorrozv,  Chapt.  VH. 
Professor  Case,  in  his  article  "The  Alleged  Messianic  Consciousness  of 
Jesus,"  Journal  of  Biblical  Literat.tre,  Vol.  46,  Parts  I  and  II,  1927,  indi- 
cates that  today  scholars  are  questioning  the  adequacy  of  messianic  imagery 
for  the  self-interpretation  of  Jesus.  Such  representations  of  Jesus'  savijigs 
which  seem  to  point  inevitably  to  his  messianic  self-estimate  "may  be  onlv 
a  residium  of  early  christological  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  disciples."  p.  8f. 
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it  is  an  assured  conclusion  that  Jesus  shared  the  apocalyptic  out- 
look with  his  contemporaries.^^ 

2.  A  second  line  of  investigation  which  has  contributed  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  Jesus'  character  has  been  the  studies  of 
Jesrs  in  relation  to  his  contemporaries.  As  a  result  of  the  revived 
interest  among  historical  scholars  in  Jewish  life  during  the  time  of 
Jesus,  Jewish  scholars  took  an  interest  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and  thus 
provided  a  new  wealth  of  insight  into  the  problem  of  Jesus'  char- 
acter. Their  most  signfiicant  contribution  hap  been  with  regard  to 
Jesus"  relation  to  the  Pharisees. ^•''  Traditionally  Christian  theolo- 
gians, following  the  point  of  view  of  the  Gospel  records,  magnified 
the  breach  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  to  such  an  extent  that 
Jesus  became  more  and  more  distinct  and  even  alienated  from  his 
Jewish  background.  This,  of  course,  contributed  to  his  individual 
uniqueness,  and  thus  aided  the  claims  of  Christian  christologies 
But  the  recent  studies  of  these  Jewish  scholars  and  others  outside 
of  Judaism, 1"  are  compelling  historical  scholarship  to  assume  quite 
a  different  attitude  toward  the  Pharisees  and  toward  their  relation 
to  Jesus.  It  is  pointed  out  by  them  that  the  breach  between  the 
Pharisees  and  Jesus  was  not  as  prominent,  nor  as  fundamental, 
as  Christian  writers  have  assumed,  nor  in  fact,  as  Gospel  tradi- 
tion has  purported  it  to  be.  On  the  Contrary,  it  is  indicated,  Jesus 
and  the  Pharisees  had  much  in  common  so  far  as  religious  teach- 
ing was  concerned,  and  that  certainly  they  shared  in  a  common  re- 

l^Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  in  his  book,  Jesus  on  Social  Institutions,  Mac- 
millan,  1928,  has  interpreted  Jesus'  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  a  revolu- 
tionary psychology,  which,  he  suggests,  characterized  the  apocalyptic  temper 
of  his  t-mes.  He  points  out,  howevelr,  that  this  apocalyptic  outlook  does  not 
necessarily  impair  Jesus'  contribution  to  ethics,  for  Jesus  concerned  himself 
not  with  specific  "program-making",  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  might 
have  involved  measures  of  expediency,  relevant  only  to  the  crisis  at  hand; 
but  with  basic  and  ultimate  ideals  that  should  shape  peoples'  attitudes  in  view 
of  the  impending  crisis.  Thus,  however  vividly  and  completely  Jesus  might 
have  shared  in  the  apocalyptic  psychology,  that  point  of  view,  to  which  may  be 
judged  as  a  type  of  crisis  thinking,  only  served  to  intensify  his  insight  regarding 
certain  fundamental  implications  of  God's  will  for  human  living. 

1"'C.  Montefiore,  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  2  vols.  London,  1909;  Some  Ele- 
ments of  the  Religious  Teaching  of  Jesus,  London:  1910;  The  Old  Testament 
and  After,  London:  1923;  L  Abrahams,  Studies  in  Pharisaism  (Two  Series) 
Cambridge,  1917  and   1924. 

l^A  recent  and  excellent  addition  to  studies  in  this  problem  is  D.  W. 
Riddle's  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees,  Chicago :  1928.  Dr.  Riddle  has  supplemented 
the  studies  made  by  Jewish  scholars  by  carefully  considering  the  data  provided 
by  Christian   tradition  itself. 
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ligious  outlook :  in  their  conception  of  God,  and  in  their  attitudes 
toward  him.    Herf ord's  comments  are  illuminating  here : 

"With  a  great  deal  of  what  Jesus  said  ahout  God,  and 
about  man's  relation  to  Him,  no  Pharisee  would  feel  dis- 
posed to  quarrel — or  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  ever  did 
quarrel.  The  discussions  in  the  Gospel  did  not  turn,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  question  whether  Jesus  should  or  should  not 
have  referred  to  God  as  the  Father  in  Heaven  or  whether 
forgiveness  was  God's  sure  answer  to  repentance.  No 
Pharisee  ever  challenged  him  on  either  point ;  or  on  many 
another  of  the  directly  religious  and  ethical  sayings  which 
he  uttered.  A  Pharisee  could  not  so  have  challenged  him 
without  disowning  his  own  religion.  .  .  .In  regard  to  funda- 
mental beliefs,  there  was  no  disagreement  between  him  and 
the  P'harisees. 

Both  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  shared  in  common  a 
Judaism  expressed  in  the  terms  of  a  spiritual  Theism,  de- 
veloped in  the  Synogogue,  and  the  home,  and  learned  there 
alike  by  the  Pharisees  and  by  Jesus."'" 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  were  no  differences  between  them;^^ 
for  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  their  differences  widened  into  a 
breach  of  such  moment  that  it  precipitated  the  execution  of  Jesus. 
But,  as  Professor  Case  has  pointed  out,  "it  was  probably  more  the 
method  of  Jesus  than  his  message"  that  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  Pharisees.  ^^ 

The  important  fact  that  this  line  of  research  discloses  is  that 
Jesus,  in  his  religious  outlook,  and  in  his  thought-world,  was  a 
typical  devout  Israelite.  This  observation  bears  materially  upon  the 
significance  which  Christocentric  interpretations  have  given  to 
Jesus'  a\\areness  of  God.  If,  in  addition  to  sharing  the  apocalyp- 
ticism of  his  day,  Jesus  also  shared  the  religious  structure  of 
mind  of  his  day  in  regard  to  such  fundamental  matters  as  the 
character  of  God,  and  the  relation  of  God  to  mankind,  what  be- 
comes of  the  Christocentric  supposition  regarding  Jesus'  unique 
awareness  of  God?  However  profound  it  may  have  been  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  his  contemporaries,  the  question  still  suggests 
itself,   how   pertinent   is  Jesus'   awareness   of    God,   conditioned   as 

17R.  T.  Herford,  Pharisaism,  Its  Aim  and  Method,  pp.  115-119,  p.  126. 
Cf.  also  The  Pharisees,  pp.  198ff,  and  Riddle,  op.  eit.  Part  III. 

ISFor  a  discussion  of  the  Pharisees'  opposition  to  Jesus,  see  Herford, 
Pharisaism,  pp.  127 -72. 

l^Case,  Jesus,  A  Xeiv  Biography,  p.  306.  Cf.  also  Herford,  Pharisaiuii 
pp.  127ff. 
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it  was  by  the  thought-climate  of  his  time,  to  the  modern  man's  quest 
for  God?  For  if  historical  criticism  is  correct  in  its  estimate  of 
Jesus'  mental  and  religious  outlook,  obviously  Jesus  was  quite  un- 
aware of  the  fundamental  insights  which  shape  present-day  religious 
thinking.  He,  and  men  of  his  time,  had  no  conception  of  the  vast- 
ess  of  the  cosmic  order,  and  of  corresponding  facts  about  the  uni- 
verse, which  enter  so  intimately  and  consequentially  into  the  modern 
man's  religious  adaptation,  and  in  terms  of  which  he  must  con- 
struct his  religious  world  view,  and  his  conception  of  God.  He  was 
clearly  unaware  of  the  significance  of  the  natural  environment  for 
man's  welfare.  To  his  mind,  and  to  the  minds  of  his  contempor- 
aries, the  natural  world  was  but  a  temporary  area  of  existence,  soon 
to  be  brought  to  a  catastrophic  end.  If  the  historian's  painstaking 
judgment  it  admitted,  Jesus  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  thoroughly  su- 
pernatural thought-world,  and  shared  fully  in  its  views.  His  world 
was  inhabited  by  spirits,  good  and  evil  alike.  Fear,  psychic  disorders 
and  diseases  were  all  regarded  as  the  results  of  demon  possession, 
and  their  cure  was  possible  only  as  the  afflicted  were  able  to  enlist 
the  help  of  other  supernatural  powers,  more  powerful  than  the  de- 
mons who  possessed  them.  Good  spirits  were  therefore  on  constant 
duty  as  emissaries  from  heaven,  ministering  to  troubled  humans  who 
had  invoked  their  blessing  and  aid.  These  religious  folk  who  lived 
during  Jesus'  time  were  fully  as  conscious  of  demons  and  minister- 
ing angels  as  they  were  of  the  existence  of  God.  Awareness  of  God, 
in  fact,  carried  with  it  vivid  awareness  of  numerous  subsidiary 
spirits.  Such,  in  general  was  the  religious  cosmic  structure  that 
lay  back  of  all  the  numerous  religious  and  philosophic  speculations 
of  that  period.  And  it  was  the  background  of  Jesus'  own  religious 
thinking.-*^  Acknowledging  this,  however,  does  not  deny  all  present- 
day  value  to  Jesus,  for  the  heritage  of  his  life-span  continues  to 
enrich  the  race.  What  we  mean  to  point  out  here  is  that  in  view 
of  such  conditioning  circumstances  in  the  early  Christian  world  of 
thought,  the  modern  mind  cannot  yield  uncritically  to  the  appeal  to 
Jesus  as  a  religious  authority. 

3.  Within  recent  years  this  interest  in  Jesus'  relation  to  Jewish 
thought  and  life  has  been  carried  still  further  by  scholars  in  Ger- 
many who  have  sought  to  make  a  thoroughgoing  investigation  of 

20Cf.  Herford,  The  Pharisees,  pp.  203ff ;  Case,  Evolution  of  Early  Chris- 
tianity, Chapter  II,  and  Jesus — A  Nezv  Biography,  pp.  357 fi ;  and  Experi- 
ences zvith  the  Supernatural  in  Early  Christian  Times. 
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New  Testament  literature  in  the  light  of  Jewish  literature. -^  This 
line  of  inquiry  has  disclosed  striking  parallels  between  Jesus'  teach- 
ing and  sayings,  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  expressions  and  teach- 
ings in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash.  Such  familiar  passages  as  the  "Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,"  the  "Lord's  Prayer,"  "the  Golden  Rule,"  "the 
Good  Samaritan,"  and  others  are  found  to  have  their  parallels  in 
the  Jewish  books,  --  These  discoveries  have  significant  bearing 
upon  an  interpretation  of  Jesus,  for  many  of  these  ethical  teach- 
ings, being  ascribed  to  Jesus  as  original  with  him,  have  caused  in- 
terpreters to  regard  him  as  inexplicably  unique  in  moral  insight. 
Now  to  find  them  paralleled  in  earlier  Jewish  writings  throws  quite 
a  different  light  upon  his  teaching.  To  be  sure,  it  need  not  detract 
from  Jesus'  own  moral  and  spiritual  depth,  for  he  continues  to  be 
an  embodiment  and  a  teacher  of  these  insights.  Nor  need  it  cause 
one  to  accuse  Jesus  of  plagiarism,  for  obviously  that  would  be  to 
charge  Jesus  with  his  interpreters'  error.  Jesus  apparently  made 
no  pretense  of  originating  new  insights :  he  evidently  did  what 
every  great  spiritual  leader  does :  he  gave  emphasis  and  fresh  setting 
to  the  best  moral  and  spiritual  thought  of  his  day.  But  however 
one  interprets  this  matter,  the  important  fact  is  that  these  discover- 
ies definitely  relate  Jesus  to  his  Jewish  heritage  and  to  his  Jewish 
environment. 

4.  A  further  significant  discovery  has  been  made  by  historians 
in  comparing  the  New  Testament  writings  with  Jewish  literature  in 
discerning  the  native  implications  of  such  phrases  as  "Son  of  God" 
and  "Son  of  Man."--^  These  appellations  have  generally  been  cited  as 
literary  evidence  for  Jesus'  messianic  consciousness.-^  Harnack, 
for  example,  based  his  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  conscious  of  a 
unique  sonship  with  God  and  that  he  regarded  himself  the  Messiah 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  primarily  on  the  strength  of  Gospel  evidence 
that  Jesus  used  these  appellations  with  reference  to  himself.--'' 

But   acquaintance   with   Jewish    literature   has   tended  to    dispel 

21H.  L.  Strack  und  P.  Billerbeck,  Komuicntar  ctiiu  A'ciicn  Tcstaiiieiit 
aus  Talmud  und  Midrash,  2  vols.  (1922-24)  ;  P.  Fiebig,  Jcsu-Bcrgprcdigt. 
1924. 

22Cf.   I.   Abraham's  Studies  in  Pharisaism. 

-•^Cf.  Strack  und  Billerbeck,  op.  cit.  III.  See  also  I.  Abrahams,  Studies 
in  Pharisaism    (both  series)    for  similar   citations. 

24B.  W.  Bacon,  Son  of  God;  Harnack,  Sayings  of  Jcsns,  and  JVIiat  is 
Christianity.  Scott,  The  Kingdom  and  the  Messiah;  Mathews.  The  Messianic 
Hope   in   the  A'ezv   Testament. 

-'5Cf.   Uliat  is  Christianity  p.   138. 
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this  line  of  interpretation.    Professor  Case  has  summarized  this  mat- 
ter clearly: 

'"The  term  '"son"  would  have  served  very  well  to  ex- 
press for  Jesus  his  feeling  of  new  status  as  the  chosen 
spokesman  of  God.  But  it  is  far  less  probable  that  such 
terminology,  if  actually  used,  would  have  had  a  messianic 
connotation  either  for  him  or  for  his  immediate  associates. 
All  Israelites  were  familiarly  known  as  "sons  of  God," 
while  an  especially  devout  or  favored  individual,  like  a 
wise  man  or  a  king,  was  specifically  a  "son."  There  was  no 
incongruity  in  the  Talmudic  tradition  that  the  heavenly 
voice  had  designated  a  first-century  rabbi,  famed  for  his 
piety  and  wisdom,  "my  son  Hanina."  Not  until  the  end  of 
the  first-century  A.D.,  and  then  only  in  one  of  the  apocalyp- 
tic books,  does  the  expression  "Son"  appears  as  the  syn- 
onym for  "Messiah,"  a  usage  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
gospels.  Among  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus,  any  individ- 
ual upon  whom  God's  favor  was  felt  to  rest  in  unusual 
measure  had  ample  precedent  for  entertaining  the  con- 
viction that  he  in  particular  was  a  "son."  The  epithet 
implied  exceptional  equipment  for  duty  or  special  com- 
mission for  service.  But  it  could  hardly  have  occurred  to 
any  one,  much  less  could  it  have  been  a  generally  recog- 
nized interpretation,  that  the  designation  was  an  ofificial 
messianic  label.  That  identification  was  an  achievement  of 
later  Christian  messianism  and  of  the  still  later  rival  Jew- 
ish apocalypticism  of  IV  Ezra. 

"For  'Son  of  Man'  the  case  is  somewhat  different. 
Since  Jesus,  like  John  the  Baptist,  summoned  his  hearers 
to  repentance  in  preparation  for  the  eschatological  King- 
dom, his  followers  in  later  times  easily  convinced  them- 
selves that  he  had  not  only  predicted  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  visioned  in  the  apocalypses  of  Daniel  and 
Enoch,  but  that  he  had  identified  himself  with  this  histri- 
onic figure.  .  .  .It  was  easier  for  Christians  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  first  century  to  designate  Jesus  "Son  of  Man"  than  it 
would  have  been  for  him  in  his  own  lifetime  so  to  style 
himself.  In  the  Aramaic  speech  of  his  native  land,  and  with 
the  scriptural  background  of  Ezekiel,  the  Psalms  and  Dan- 
iel, if  not  also  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch,  at  his  disposal, 
Jesus  might  readily  have  employed  this  collocation  of 
words.  The  Semitic  tongue,  whether  Hebrew  or  Aramaic, 
framed  the  expression  "son  of  man"  as  easily  as  English 
"mankind"  (literally,  "man's  child")  or  German  Men- 
schenkind — and  with  the  same  generic  meaning.  But,  of 
course,  no  one  in  his  right  mind  goes  about  calling  him- 
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self  "the  mankind,"  "the  human  race."  The  assumption 
that  Jesus  had  put  himself  forward  as  the  idealized  epitome 
of  humanity  was  a  happy  discovery  of  later  theologians,  but 
it  is  without  historical  justification."-^ 

5.  Another  very  recent  development  in  the  investig-ations  of 
historical  scholarship  is  the  type  of  gospel  criticism  undertaken  by 
the  "formgeschichtliche"  scho/ol.  in  Germany.-'  This  group  of 
critics  is  attempting  to  extend  historical  research  beyond  the  re- 
sults of  literary  criticism  to  inquire  into  the  influences  which  "in- 
terests and  activities  within  the  Christian  community  had  upon  de- 
terminating the  literary  form  which  gospel  tradition  finally  as- 
sumed. "^'^  The  conclusions  which  come  from  their  investigations 
are  to  the  efifect  that  the  gospel  writings  reflect  not  so  much  the 
style  and  skill  of  individual  authors,  as  they  do  the  activities  and 
theological  needs  of  early  Christianity.  The  implications  of  this 
observation  are  far-reaching  so  far  as  the  sources  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  are  concerned,  for,  as  Professor  Case  points  out,  "From 
this  point  of  approach  one  may  not  assume  that  either  Mark  or  the 
Logia  has  been  immune  from  the  same  pragmatic  influence  oper- 
ating within  the  Christian  communities  at  the  time  of  their  compo- 
sition that  similarly  affected  Mathew,  Luke,  and  John  at  later 
periods."-^    Obviously  these  facts  introduce  critical  questions  which 

26Jesus—A  Nnv  Biobraphy,  pp.  360-387. 

27"This  phase  of  research,"  writes  Dr.  Case,  "has  been  pursued  with  es- 
pecial vigor  in  Germany.  Its  first  exponents  were  K.  L.  Schmidt,  Dcr  Rah- 
men  der  Geschichtc  Jcsu,  Berlin,  1919,  w^ho  sought  to  demonstrate  that  the 
tradition  incorporated  in  the  gospels  was  originally  devoid  of  any  chrono- 
logical and  topographical  scheme  of  unification ;  and  M.  Dibelius  {Form- 
gcschichte  des  Evaugcliuins,  Tiibingen,  1919),  who  attempted  a  classification 
of  different  forms  of  early  tradition  as  shaped  by  the  practical  needs  of  the 
Christian  communities.  This  tradition  was  found  to  be  the  work  of  unliterary 
men  who  framed  unconnected  narratives — paradigms,  short  stories,  apothegms, 
exhortations,  legends — in  accordance  with  the  immediate  necessities  of  their 
cult-life  and  missionary  propaganda.  R.  BuUman  (Die  Gcschichte  der  syn- 
optischcn  Tradition,  Gottingen,  1921,  made  his  point  of  departure  not  the  life- 
situations  within  the  Christian  society  but  the  specific  types  of  different  units 
discoverable  in  the  present  gospel  books.  The  result  was  the  differentiation 
of  distinctive  forms  not  essentially  dissimilar  to  those  specified  by  Dibelius.'" — 
Jesus  A  Nczv  Biography  (footnote,  pp.  103-04).  Cf.  also  E.  Fascher,  Die 
formgeschichtliche  Methode,  Giessen,  1924.  For  an  enumeration  of  other 
writers  who  have  followed  this  line  of  inquiry,  see  Case,  ibid,  (footnote)  p. 
104.  See  also  "The  Meaning  and  Possibilties  of  Formgeschichte"  by  Ludwig 
Kohler,  Journal  of  Religon.  Oct.,  1928;  and  B.  S.  Easton,  The  Gospel  Be- 
fore The  Gospels,  chapter  II,  as  critical  estimates  of  this  method. 

283.  J.  Case,  "The  Life  of  Jesus  during  the  Last  Quarter  Century," 
Journal  of  Religion,  Nov.,  1925. 

29/6fd. 
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would  seriously  disturb  the   literary  basis  that  has  been   assumed 
by  Christocentric  interpretations  of  Jesus. 

6.  By  far  one  of  the  most  significant,  and,  in  a  sense,  revolu- 
tionary disclosures,  that  has  come  from  recent  historical  research  is 
the  startling  similarity  between  Jesus  and  the  Hebrew  prophets.^*^ 
This  might  be  regarded  as  the  obvious  outcome  of  studying  Jesus 
in   relation  to   his   Jewish  background. 

Had  Jesus  been  called  upon  to  classify  himself,  this  interpreta- 
tion reads,  "undoubtedly  the  word  'prophet'  would  have  been  the 
first  to  spring  to  his  lips.'"^^  This  suggestion  of  Jesus'  affinity  with 
the  prophets  offers  an  illuminating  explanation  of  that  aspect  of 
Jesus'  religious  experience  which  the  Ritschlians  designated  as 
singularly  unique  in  Jesus — his  relation  to  God.  The  general  as- 
sumption throughout  all  Christian  interpretations,  in  fact,  has  been 
that  Jesus  shared  a  unique  relation  to  God,  not  merely  an  unusually 
profound  one,  but  a  relation  that  set  him  apart  from  every  other 
person  in  history.  Christocentric  theology  made  this  assumption 
basic  in  its  interpretation  of  Jesus.  Viewing  Jesus  individualistical- 
ly,  as  Christocentric  theologians  have  done,  and,  in  fact,  as  Christ- 
ian theologians  traditionally  have  done,  the  characteristics  of  Jesus' 
"inner  consciousness"  do  impress  the  interpreter  as  unique.  But 
viewing  him  in  relation  to  the  Hebrew  prophetic  tradition,  Jesus' 
mental  characteristics  appear  quite  differently.  For  example,  to 
deal  with  Jesus'  consciousness  of  God  in  relation  to  his  vocational 
calling,  which  Ritschlians  stressed  as  significant  evidence  of  his 
superhuman  awareness  of  God,  this  seems  to  have  been  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  prophetic  consciousness  throughout  Hebrew 
history. 

"The  prophet.  . .  .can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  thought 
that  he  was  choosing  his  own  task.  He  performed  a  duty 
that  seemed  to  him  superimposed  by  the  decrees  of  heaven. 
Not  on  his  own  authority,  but  equipped  by  divine  inspira- 
tion, he  delivered  the  word  of  God  to  the  men  of  his  own 
generation.    It  was  no  mere  literary  device,  but  was  a  de- 

SOCf.  Cadbury,  H.  J.,  "Jesus  and  the  Prophets."  Journal  of  Religion, 
Nov.,  1925.  Also  S.  J.  Case,  Jesus  A  Neiv  Biography.  The  connection  between 
Jesus  and  the  prophets  has  always  been  recognized  by  scholars,  but  traditional- 
ly Jesus  has  been  represented  as  being-  above  the  other  prophets  in  the  sense 
that  he  fu'lfilled  their  predictions  and  culminated  the  prophetic  line.  Hence 
the  concern  has  been  to  differentiate  Jesus  and  the  prophets.  In  these  recent 
interpretations,  however,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  their  affinities,  rather  than 
their  differences. 

yiO/).  cit.  p.  247. 
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claration  of  the  prophet's  sincerest  conviction,  when  he  pre- 
faced his  utterances  with  the  typical  phrase  "Thus  saith 
Jehovah."  The  prophets  commonly  make  it  plain  that 
they  pursued  their  work  at  the  behest  of  a  compelling 
force   from   without   and   not   merely   in   compliance   with 

their  moral  inclinations So  sure  was  the  prophet  that 

his  task  was  no  mere  accidental  undertaking  of  his  own, 
but  was  a  God-assigned  obligation,  that  sometimes  he  pro- 
jected the  divine  purpose  back  to  his  very  infancy.-'- .  . .  . 
God's  special  er|uipment  of  his  chosen  spokesmen  is  a  per- 
vasive phenomenon  throughout  the  Jewish  Scriptures  from 
the  time  of  Moses  down  to  the  days  of  the  apocalyptic  seer 
of  Maccabean  times.  Not  only  was  it  true  of  Moses,  Sam- 
uel, Elijah,  and  Elisha  that  their  effectiveness  was  a  re- 
sult of  unique  endownment,  but  the  i)rophets  of  later  davs 
often  bore  testimony  to  their  own  sense  of  a  compelling 

inspiration They    felt    that   they   had   been    irresistibly 

impelled  to  surrender  their  own  wills  to  the  higher  will  of 
heaven.  This  had  been  their  consistent  self-representa- 
tion. "-""^^ 

During  the  time  that  Jesus  undertook  his  public  work,  this  con- 
ception of  the  prophetic  consciousness  was  well  integrated  in  the 
social  mind.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Jesus,  too,  should  con- 
sider his  choice  of  his  task  as  having  been  prompted  by  God,  and 
that  he  should  experience  the  sense  of  being  impelled  by  God  to 
take  up  his  work.  "That  Jesus  would  feel  himself  empowered  by 
the  Spirit  for  the  new  work  to  which  God  had  called  him,"  Pro- 
fessor Case  points  out.  "would  be  but  to  repeat  in  his  experience 
the  favor  which  Heaven  had  shown  in  the  past  to  a  Moses,  a  David, 
and  a  long  line  of  prophets. "-5"* 

Thus,  when  one  views  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  mind-set  of  his 
age,  and  considers  his  choice  of  a  life  work  in  perspective  with 
the  long  line  of  prophetic  tradition,  as  we  know,  persisted  ac- 
tively during  Jesus'  day,  the  fact  that  he  displayed  a  marked  aware- 
ness of  God  influencing  his  vocational  choice  appears  as  no  un- 
common or  unique  feature,  peculiar  to  his  personality.  And  that 
Jesus  should  regard  his  life-calling  identical  with  the  divine  pur- 
pose is  likewise  consistent  with  his  prophetic  consciousness ;  for, 
being  persuaded  that  God  had  called  him  to  his  task,  the  prophet 
would  naturally  assume  that  he  was  being  used  by  God  in  projection 

-2Cf.  Psalms  22:9;  Isaiah  49:1;  Gal.  1:15. 

33  0/).  cit.   pp.247-52. 

5-^ Jesus — A  Nczv  Biography,  p.  259. 
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of  his  divine  will.    This,  in  fact,  was  the  conviction  of  all  the  He- 
brew propets.^'"* 

The  historic  figure  of  Jesus  that  emerges  from  the  findings 
of  historical  research,  then,  seems  strangely  unlike  the  "Christ"  that 
has  appeared  in  Christian  creeds  or  in  Christocentric  interpreta- 
tions. Following  its  data  one  is  led  to  see  that  Jesus  was  very  much 
a  man  of  his  times ;  that  he  shared  the  apocalyptic  point  of  view 
then  current  among  Jews ;  that  he  conceived  of  God  in  terms  then 
current  in  Israelitish  thinking ;  and  that  he  viewed  the  natural  world 
with  a  characteristic  supernatural  disposition  of  mind.  In  prac- 
tically every  respect,  his  mental  gind  religious  outlook  partook  of 
first-century  proportions.  Against  this  background  of  ethnic  and 
cultural  associations,  the  modern  theologian  and  the  religious  in- 
terpreter must  fashion  the  new  appreciation  of  Jesus. 

3 5 See  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  The  Prophet  and  His  Problems,  and  The  Prophets 
and  Their  Times. 


WORLD  CRISES  —  PAST  AND  FUTURE 

BY  VICTOR  S.  YARROS 

SIGNIFICANT  things  have  been  happening  in  the  world— or, 
rather,  inevitable  and  foreseeable  consequences  of  certain  causes 
have  been  materializing,  and  the  statesmen,  diplomats,  economists 
and  publicists  have  been  constrained  to  reopen  issues  long  neglected 
or  deliberately  blinked  at. 

What  has  been  done,  however,  is  woefully  insufficient.  Much 
more  remains  to  be  done,  and  with  more  courage  and  determin- 
ation than  have  been  manifested  in  recent  months. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  developments  and  note  their  impli- 
cations. 

Germany,  because  of  the  world  depression,  widespread  unem- 
ployment, delining  foreign  trade  and  crippling  rates  of  taxation, 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  heavy  obligations  imposed  upon 
her  by  the  so-called  Young  reparations  plan — the  scheme  that  super- 
seded the  Dawes  plan  and  was  intended  to  lighten  the  post-war  econ- 
omic burdens  of  the  reich  and  at  the  same  time  free  it  of  galling 
foreign  control. 

The  Young  plan  was  supposed  to  have  been  intelligently  based 
on  Germany's  actual  capacity  to  pay.  Such  capacity  presupposed 
a  large  favorable  trade  balance  and  at  least  moderate  prospsrity  zi'itli 
decent  living  standards. 

Under  the  Young  plan,  which  the  German  statesmen  loyally  ac- 
cepted and  endeavored  to  fulfill,  the  reich  had  the  right  to  propose 
a  moratorium,  or  suspension  of  reparation  payments,  for  a  time, 
as  well  as  the  right  to  suggest  an  inquiry  into  its  economic  and  fi- 
nancial conditions  by  a  neutral  agency — the  Bank  of  International 
Settlements.  But  there  were  good  reasons,  not  in  any  degree  selfish, 
why  the  German  statesmen  in  power  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  ex- 
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ercise  the  rights  referred  to.  The  modern  world  is  a  complex  unity. 
Loans,  credits,  trade,  investments  make  it  that.  A  nation  that  pro- 
claims its  insolvency,  or  inability  to  discharge  assumed  international 
obligations,  runs  the  danger  of  alarming  millions  of  its  own  citi- 
zens as  well  as  hosts  of  foreign  investors  and  creditors.  Panic 
means  "the  flight  of  capital" — the  withdrawal  of  deposits,  the  re- 
fusal to  extend  short-term  credits,  the  frenzied  conversion  of  na- 
tional into  foreign  currencies,- — in  short,  a  crash  and  collapse  fraught 
with  the  peril  of  civil  war,  chaos  and  anarchy,  as  well  as  of  economic 
confusion  and  demoralization. 

President  Von  Hindenburg,  after  anxious  deliberation,  elected, 
instead  of  the  expedients  contemplated  by  the  Young  plan,  the  alter- 
native of  a  direct  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
that  appeal — subsequently  made  public — the  United  States  was  re- 
quested to  initiate  measures  of  aid  and  relief  in  behalf  of  Germany, 
not  alone  for  her  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  order,  peace  and  progress 
the  world  over.  No  specific  steps  were  suggested,  but  it  was  plain 
that  Germany  urgently  needed,  at  the  very  least,  a  reparations  mora- 
torium. 

President  Hoover  lost  no  time  in  proposing  to  the  recipients 
of  the  German  reparations  such  a  moratorium,  coupled  with  one 
on  the  payments  to  the  United  States,  but  limited  to  one  year  only. 
That  was  an  inadequate,  stop-gap  measure,  but  Mr.  Hoover  had  to 
consider  the  probable  reaction  of  Congress,  and  especially  of  the 
isolationists,  irreconcilables  and  standpatters  of  that  body,  and  to 
make  sure  of  the  eventual  approval  of  his  proposal  by  congressional 
majorities. 

Had  his  cautious  and  simple  plan  been  promptly  and  whole- 
heartedly accepted,  its  effects  would  have  been  highly  beneficial. 
But  French  opposition,  with  the  delays  and  negotiations  it  entailed, 
resulted  in  the  practical  nullification  and  obliteration  of  the  intended 
economic  benefits  of  the  moratorium.  The  flight  of  capital  from 
the  reich  took  place.  The  dread  of  currency  inflation  and  of  bank- 
ruptcy spread  like  a  mid-summer  forest  fire.  Banks  closed  their 
doors.  Foreign  creditors  declined  to  renew  their  loans.  Industry 
and  commerce  faced  ruin.  The  moderate  and  sensible  cabinet,  men- 
aced by  bitter  and  watchful  right  and  left  foes,  was  forced  once 
more  to  appeal  to  the  other  powers  for  assistance,  economic  and 
moral. 
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The  Paris  and  London  conferences  followed.  These  conferences 
appear  to  have  been  cordial  enough,  but  the  agreement  reached  at 
London  by  representatives  of  seven  powers  could  not,  and  did 
not,  reassure  Germany.  What  it  obtained  was  merely  a  breathing 
space,  (icrmany  may  get  needed  short-term  credits,  but  this  meas- 
ure will  not  solve  its  pressing  problems. 

Inevitably,  sincere  and  enlightened  men  everywhere  are  asking 
themselves.  What  next?  After  the  breathing  space,  what?  Is  the 
world  now  pre]:)ared  to  think  and  act  radically  and  courageously? 
If  so,  what  is  to  be  its  course  and  its  program?  What  features  in 
that  program  will  be  essential  and  what  of  secondary  importance^ 

To  answer  these  cmestions  correctly,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the 
general  world  situation. 

To  the  humanitarian,  the  lover  of  justice  and  of  peace,  the  ad- 
vocate of  international  co-operation,  the  state  of  the  civilized 
world  cannot  fail  to  be  rather  disheartening.  The  tension  and 
serious  controversies  between  France  and  Italy ;  the  deadlock- 
in  negotiations  looking  to  real  reduction  of  armaments  ;  the  grave 
doubts  entertained  concerning  the  success — even  the  limited  suc- 
cess— of  the  next  conference  on  armaments  ;  the  defeat  of  Briand 
in  the  race  for  president  of  France  ;  apprehensions  and  suspicions 
aroused  by  the  proposed  Austro-German  customs-union  ;  the  dread 
and  hatred  of  Russia  and  the  egregious  misrepresentations  of  the 
policy  of  the  Soviet  government ;  the  recrudescence  and  continued 
spread  of  Nationalism  and  extreme  Protectionism ;  the  tragic  help- 
lessness of  statesmen  and  business  leaders  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
economic  world  crisis — all  these  and  other  phenomena  are  as  symp- 
tomatic as  they  are  disturbing  and  alarming. 

Whither,  then,  are  we  drifting?  What  significance  can  we 
now  attach  to  the  Briand-Kellogg  war-renunciation  pact?  What 
is  the  value  of  the  many  conciliation  and  arbitration  treaties  now 
theoretically  in  full  force  and  effect  ? 

Several  writers,  including  military  authorites,  have  written  grave 
books  on  "the  next  war."  Some  of  these  believe  that  war  will  come 
in  1935.  All  agree  that  the  next  war — to  be  fought  chiefly  in  the 
air  and  with  aid  of  poison  gas — may  destroy  the  present  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  and  usher  in  a  long  period  of  barbarism  and  moral 
chaos. 

Now,  we  may  not  believe — the  present  writer  emphatically  does 
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not  believe— that  the  next  war  will  wreck  and  ruin  our  civilization. 
In  their  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  peace  and  good  will,  too  many  in- 
dulge in  rhetorical  extravagance.  Science,  art,  technique  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  any  war,  no  matter  how  extensive  and  protracted  it 
may  be.  But  the  next  war,  if  suffered  to  come,  will  wipe  out  mil- 
lions of  lives  and  billions  upon  billions  of  treasure.  What  sane  na- 
tion, government  or  person  can  desire  such  results? 

If  no  one  does  desire  them,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  nations 
and  the  governments  today?  Why  is  the  world  drifting  ino  con- 
flicts and  complications  that  almost  inevitably  lead  to  war? 

There  is  no  problem,  writes  Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  the  British  econ- 
omist and  statesman,  that  cannot  be  solved  by  clear,  honest,  un- 
prejudiced thinking.  Is  the  world  incapable  of  such  thinking? 
Or,  if  the  world  can  and  does  think  straight  and  efficiently,  are  its 
troubles  due  to  a  lack  of  moral  courage?  Do  we  know  better  than 
we  do,  and,  if  so,  why  cannot  we  manage  to  live  up  to  our  convic- 
tions? 

For  years,  since  the  end  of  the  great  war,  Americans  have  ad- 
vised -European  statesmen,  publicists  and  civic  leaders  to  think 
scientifically  instead  of  politically,  and  to  settle  economic  questions 
in  the  light  of  economic  principles,  not  in  that  of  supposed  party 
advantage  or  temporary  popularity  with  the  ignorant  and  blind  ele- 
ments of  the  population.  This  is  good  advice.  Are  Americans  pre- 
pared to  practice  what  they  preach?  If  not,  their  preaching  is 
Pecksniffian  and  highly  offensive  to  Europe. 

Let  us  attempt  in  this  article  to  thrust  aside  politics,  national- 
istic bias  and  all  kinds  of  cant,  and  to  ask  what  remedies  the  sick 
world  needs  in  order  to  recover  and  resume  the  rate  of  progress 
that  was  interrupted  by  the  world  war.  It  is  indisputable  that 
the  first  steps  to  be  taken  are  essentially  economic  in  character. 

To  begin  with,  the  ten  or  twelve  million  men  and  women  now 
idle  through  no  fault  of  their  own  must  be  re-employed  in  produc- 
tive industry.  How  can  this  be  effected?  There  can  be  no  increase 
in  the  supply  of  goods  without  a  previous  increase  in  demand.  We 
hear  much  about  overproduction— and,  indeed,  many  industries,  in- 
cluding agriculture,  have  heavy  surpluses  and  reserves  which  they 
canUjOt  dispose  of  even  at  the  cost  of  production.  Yet  the  over- 
production is  really  underconsumption.  Millions  of  people  every- 
where want  and  need  more  goods  than  they  now  enjoy,  but  this 
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need   is   not  convertible   into   effective   demand.    They   cannot   buy 
the  commodities  they  need  and  want. 

How  can  demand  for  goods  be  stimulated  and  increased?  is 
the  real  question  to  be  put  and  answered. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  milhons  of  persons  are  afraid 
to  spend  their  incomes  freely,  and  that  the  remedy  lies  in  more 
liberal  and  confident  spending.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  view. 
The  banks  and  savings  banks  report  exceptionally  large  deposits, 
despite  reduced  rates  of  interest  on  commercial  deposits.  Fear  of 
unemployment  doubtless  renders  many  unwilling  to  buy  non-es- 
sential articles  and  anxious  to  save  as  much  as  possible.  Who  can 
blame  them?  And  how  can  their  apprehensions  be  removed?  Polly- 
anna  speeches  by  politicians  will  not  have  that  effect.  Suppression  of 
ugly  facts  will  not  create  confidence  where  it  is  now  lacking.  What, 
then,  can  and  should  be  done? 

Scientific    econC)mists    and    broad-minded    financiers    are    satis- 
fied that  the  two  measures  best  calculated  to  encourage  spending, 
promote  trade* and  production,  and  re-employ  idle  labor  are  these:  — 
Reductions  of  the  present  sky-scraper  tariffs. 
Downward  revision  or  cancellation  of  the  reparations  and  war 
debts  settlement. 

That  the  present  tariffs  are  too  high,  is  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  impartial  and  competent  students  of  economic  ques- 
tions. Fifteen  nations  have  increased  their  tariff  rates  in  the  last 
eighteen  months.  Some  of  them  have  acted  thus  by  way  or  retalia- 
tion, and  others  in  the  erroneous  belief  that  fanatical  protectionism 
and  isolation  serve  national  interests.  Certainly  the  higher  tariffs 
have  benefitted  no  nation  and  injured  all.  The  prosperity  which 
the  politicians  promised  as  the  result  of  higher  duties  has  failed  to 
materialize.  ^Matters,  on  the  contrary,  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
Lower  tariff  duties  would  stimulate  international  trade  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  waste  incident  to  artificial  production. 

The  recent  conference  at  Washington  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  although  not  quite  free  to  voice  its  senti- 
ments, adopted  resolutions  favoring  tariff  reductions.  At  the  con- 
ference of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  noted  speakers,  representative  of  leading  indus- 
tries,  also   demanded   tariff   reductions.    If  the  politicians   are   op- 
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posed  to  this  measure  of  relief,  business,  science  and  labor  will  have 
to  fight  them  openly  and  vigorously. 

Moreover,  it  is  becoming  clear  that,  if  tariff  reductions  are 
postponed  because  of  political  obstruction  and  demagogic  sophistry, 
the  world  will  be  forced  to  seek  regional  and  other  compacts,  or 
customs-unions,  as  alternatives.  Such  development,  unfortunately, 
in  the  present  state  of  European  nervousness  and  restlessness,  can- 
not fail  to  arouse  political  apprehensions.  France,  for  example, 
dreads  an  Austro-German  customs  union  because  it  thinks  that 
such  a  union  would  be  "the  first  step  to  the  Anschluss,"  or  political 
merger,  favored  by  certain  schools  in  Austria  and  Germany.  The 
announced  Italo-Austrian-German  commercial  accord  has  also  ex- 
cited fear  and  alarm  in  certain  countries.  Objections  are  raised  to 
all  attempts,  real  or  fancied,  at  evading  the  favored-nation  prin- 
ciple. But  that  principle  is  inconsistent  with  isolationist  tariffs  and 
other  barriers  to  trade.  Economic  realities  have  a  way  of  sur- 
mounting political  superstitions  and  prejudices.  If  the  world  needs 
freer  trade,  the  sky-scraper  tariffs  will  not  long  prevent  that  con- 
summation. But  it  is  better  for  the  world  that  freer  trade  should 
come  by  agreement  and  full  realization  of  all  the  consequences 
sought,  not  after  much  suffering. 

As  regards  liberal  and  candid  revision  of  the  war  debts-funding 
settlements,  and  a  five  or  ten  year  moratorium  on  reparations  and  al- 
lied payments,  again,  economists  and  other  experts  who  are  not 
in  politics  believe  that  these  steps  are  unavoidable  as  well  as  sound 
and  constructive.  The  burdens  imposed  by  the  settlements  are  un- 
ciuestionably  too  heavy.  Conditions  have  changed,  moreover,  since 
the  settlements  were  concluded,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  so  called 
Young  reparations  plan  for  Germany. 

There  are  such  things,  to  be  sure,  as  international  honor  and 
the  sacredness  of  obligations  deliberately  assumed.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  ethics  to  bar  a  restudy  and  revision  of  settlements  with 
the  consent  of  all  parties  and  in  obedience  to  necessity  and  realism. 

If  world  trade  and  world  welfare  would  be  benefitted  by  a  radi- 
cal revision  of  the  debt  settlements,  that  conclusion  must  eventually 
force  itself  into  the  most  reluctant  minds.  The  world  wide  de- 
pression is  certain  to  emphasize  and  accentuate  political  differ- 
ences, and  such  differences,  in  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  and   dis- 
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content,  are  full  of  menace.  The  situation  calls  for  clear,  honest, 
realistic  thinking  and  appropriate  action. 

The  three  steps  just  outlined  would  remove  the  present  formid- 
able obstacles  in  the  way  of  armament  reduction.  President 
Hoover,  in  his  address  of  welcome  to  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  urged  the  Imsiness  interests  of  the  world  to  work 
earnestlv  for  such  limitation  and  for  drastic  reduction  of  army 
and  navy  budgets.  Huge  armaments,  he  justly  affirmed,  themselves 
constitute  threats  to  security  and  peace.  Nations  suspicious  and 
distrustful  of  one  another  will  not  reduce  armaments,  and  huge 
armamens  engender  distrust  and  suspicion.  Billions  can  be  saved  by 
armament  reduction,  but  no  power  cares  to  take  the  initiative  in 
reduction,  and  none  can  be  expected  to  act  separately  and  thus,  at 
least  theoretically,  weaken  its  national  defences.  But  fair  inter- 
national agreements  for  limitation  and  reduction  of  armaments  are 
not  open  to  the  charge  of  one-sidedness  and  discrimination.  When 
all  reduce,  none  suffers  any  disadvantage  or  any  loss  of  prestige 
equivalent  to  palpable  and  physical  disadvantage. 

The  European  reaction  to  President  Hover's  appeal  was  de- 
cidedly unfavorable.  America,  it  was  said,  was  again  tendering 
good  advice  to  the  old  world,  but  unwilling  to  act  upon  the  same 
advice  or  make  the  smallest  concession  to  its  debtors  and  to  the 
poorer  nations  generally.  There  was  no  connection,  it  was  con- 
tended, between  armament  limitation  and  the  economic  ills  of  the 
world.  This  was  obviously  fallacious.  There  is  a  connection  there, 
and  a  vital  one.  Armament  compacts,  if  genuine  and  radical,  and 
economies  in  national  defence  would  release  billions  now  wasted 
for  industry  and  trade.  Confidence  would  be  inspired  by  such  sig- 
nificant and  progressive  compacts,  and  confidence  always  stimulates 
commerce  and  production. 

But  the  fact  must  be  faced  that  Europe  will  not  reduce  arma- 
ments and  stop  waste  unless  the  United  States  offers  drastically  to 
revise  the  war  debt  settlements  and  unless  a  movement  is  launched 

for  revision  and  reduction  of  tariff  rates If  the  United  States 

stands  pat,  Europe  will  stand  pat,  for  money  is  always  found  some- 
how for  defence  and  for  preparedness.  The  present  menacing  drift 
will  continue,  and  what  G.  H.  Wells  has  well  called  the  race 
between  education  and  catastrophe  will  end  in  a  victory  for  the 
latter. 
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In  addition  to  the  measures  already  indicated,  the  following 
are  increasingly  favored  by  thoughtful  men  and  women. 

Ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the  pending  resolution  for  Ameri- 
can entry  into  the  Court  of  International  Justice.  For  the  present, 
this  is  the  minimum  in  the  way  of  American  recognition  of  the  im- 
perative need  of  international  co-operation  for  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  confidence.  Ultimately,  one  cannot  doubt,  the  United 
States  will  join  the  League  of  Nations,  since  experience  has  re- 
moved certain  early  objections  to  such  action.  The  constitution  of 
the  League  may  have  to  be  amended  in  some  respects,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  members  of  the  League  will  consider  sympathetically 
any  suggestion  by  the  United  States  looking  toward  progressive 
changes  in  the  covenant. 

Pending  formal  membership  in  the  League,  the  United  States 
should  agree  to  confer  with  the  great  powers  the  moment  war  seems 
to  be  contemplated  by  any  government  in  violation  of  existing  pacts 
and  pledges,  and  to  take  effective  steps,  in  conjunction  with  other 
nations,  toward  the  preservation  of  peace. 

The  Senate  dreads  even  purely  consultative  pacts,  but  this  is 
part  of  the  isolationist  policy,  a  policy  now  dead  and  buried  in  fact. 

The  demand  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  France,  for  security 
would  be  met,  in  part,  by  these  two  simple  and  sane  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States — entering  the  World  Court  and  sign- 
ing a  consultative  pact.  The  pledge  to  withhold  all  aid  and  com- 
fort from  an  aggressive  government ;  to  suspend  financial  and  com- 
mercial dealings  with  such  a  government ;  to  waive  certain  theoreti- 
cal claims  on  the  high  seas  might  well  follow  the  two  steps  men- 
tioned. 

So  much  for  the  international  aspects  of  the  present  grave  situa- 
tion. The  national  aspects  cannot  be  treated  adequately  in  a  short 
paper,  but  some  measures  which  the  great  and  industrial  nations 
will  have  to  adopt — the  sooner,  the  better — may  be  indicated. 

Business  requires  more  control  than  it  has  had,  but  preferably 
voluntary  control.  Germany  and  France  have  organized  Economic 
Councils  with  advisory  functions,  and  these  agencies  have  already 
proved  their  value.  This  country,  too,  needs  industrial  and  trade 
councils,  regional  and  national.  The  Trade  Associations,  now  lan- 
guishing and  uncertain  of  themselves,  may  be  converted  into  such 
councils,  provided  congress  sanctions  the  latter  and  suitably  revises 
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the  old  and  ambiguous  anti-trust  laws.  We  cannot  afford  economic 
waste,  but  combination  preventative  of  waste  may  breed  other  evils, 
quite  as  serious,  such  as  oppression  of  the  consuming  public.  To 
permit  combination  is  not  to  permit  uncontrolled  combination. 

With  better  organization  of  industry,  better  adjustment  of  de- 
mand and  supply,  should  and  will  come  increased  security  for  la- 
bor. Insurance  against  unemployment  will  have  to  be  extended 
and  improved.  Great  corporations  are  already  experimenting  with 
such  insurance,  and  more  should  do  so.  State  insurance  is  not  in- 
evitable, though  many  believe  it  to  be  morally  certain.  Employers 
can  escape  paternalism  only  by  taking  the  initiative  and  meeting 
just  demands  in  their  ow^i  way.  Bread  lines,  soup  kitchens,  con- 
gested lodging  houses,  charity  and  doles  are  unflattering  com- 
mentaries on  a  civilization  that  has  been  too  proud  of  its  achieve- 
ments to  attend  to  its  weaknesses  and  drawbacks. 

Labor  must  be  protected  as  well  as  capital  and  management. 
Labor  should  be  invited  to  appoint  members  of  utility  and  corpor- 
ate directorships.  That  would  constitute  a  safeguard  against  abuses, 
and  would  make  for  true  democracy  and  solidarity  in  economic  life. 

If  we  dislike  communism  and  state  socialism,  we  must  fortify 
and  improve  the  so-called  capitalistic  system.  Even  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  advocates  reconstruction  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, if  it  is  to  live  and  prosper  in  competition  with  other  systems — 
systems  naturally  less  congenial  to  the  American  spirit  and  temper. 

Old  age  pensions,  now  paid  in  some  American  states,  will  have 
to  be  established  by  all.  Such  pensions  are  not  demoralizing  doles. 
They  are  a  modern  and  sensible  substitutes  for  poor-houses.  So- 
ciety cannot  let  its  aged  members  starve  and  freeze,  and  the  course 
of  decency  and  sense  is  to  provide  for  them  by  means  of  a  sound 
pension  system  designed  to  keep  families  together  and  maintain  their 
dignity  and  self-respect. 

Society  must  seek  to  live  up  to  the  gospel  of  Service,  which  it 
glibly  professes  but  fails,  to  carry  to  its  logical  consequences.  There 
is  too  much  speculation :  too  much  greed ;  too  much  respect  for  suc- 
cess achieved  by  dubious  or  dishonest  means.  What  moralists  and 
scientific  economists  teach,  business  life  must  exemplify  and  il- 
lustrate, not,  as  now,  often  mock  and  contradict. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  foundations  of  a  free 
industrial    and    political    system    can    be    saved.     Property,    private 
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enterprise,  the  right  of  contract,  of  organization,  of  combination. 
are  these  foundations.  With  them  go  civil  liberties  and  rights. 
There  is  no  ground  for  claiming,  on  the  basis  of  the  extraordinary 
Russian  experiment,  that  economic  justice  is  incompatible  with  re- 
spect for  individual  and  minority  rights,  for  human  dignity  and 
reasonable  freedom  of  self-expression. 

But  many  of  the  unpleasant  and  ugly  superficial  characteristics 
of  the  present  liberal  civilization  must  be  done  away  with.  Busi- 
ness must  be  socialized  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  term,  not  the  poli- 
tical or  administrative.  Fraud  must  be  eliminated,  and  gambling  in 
order  to  get  rich  without  labor  discountenanced.  Unfair  and  un- 
necessary privileges  must  be  abolished,  and  equal  opportunity  as- 
sured to  all. 

The  present  civilization  is  on  trial.  Another  unnecessary  world 
war  attributable  to  selfishness,  hate,  malice,  aggression,  pride  and 
arrogance  may  cause  several  nations  in  Europe  and  America  to 
turn  to  Fascism  or  Bolshevist  Communism. 


MELVILLE:  PROMETHEAN  (II) 

l!V    LLOYD    MORRL^ 

MEL\'ILLE'S  serious  literary  career  commenced  when,  on  his 
return  from  the  famous  South  Sea  Odyssey,  he  wrote  Typec : 
a  description  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  wanderings.  It  dropped  a 
stinging  lash  on  missions  and  missionaries  ;  also,  it  mentioned  un- 
draped  human  forms  with  an  innocent  naturalness  that  led  one 
with  equal  naturalness  to  suppose  such  things  really  existed ;  which 
as  the  whole  mid-A'ictorian  world  knew,  they  did  not :  the  per- 
sistence of  the  human  race  l^eing  solely  due  to  its  association  with 
gooseberry  bushes,  long-billed  birds  and  other  beneficient  flora 
and  fauna.  The  book  was  an  immediate  success,  and  Melville  him- 
self, also,  became  a  sort  of  raree-show.  A  raree-show  of  declining 
attraction  he  remained  throughout  life — die  man  who  had  lived 
among  cannibals :  an  exasperatingly  wry  compliment  in  later  times 
to  the  author  of  Mard'i,  Moby-Dick  and  The  Confidence  Man. 
Apart,  howcA-er,  from  the  reputation  and  advertisement  accorded 
it  as  a  mild  chronique  scandaleiise,  Typee  received,  and  still  receives 
wide  academic  praise  for  its  freshness  of  outlook  and  frank  bravery 
of  youth  expressed  in  a  limpid,  virginal  and  sometimes  sparkling 
style.  These  qualities  it  shared  with  forgotten  authors  of  the  period  : 
so  were  it  not  for  his  great  works.  Melville's  minor  efforts  would 
not  have  survived  even  as  tracts  of  stirring  times  recorded  quite  fre- 
quently in  an  equal  and  superior  manner  by  rival  pens. 

His  next  book,  Omoo,  carried  the  narrative  of  his  South  Sea 
adventure  to  the  end  of  its  second  phase.  It  is  intrinsically  a  better 
composition  than  Typec,  but  found  less  public  favor.  His  sharp 
observance,  skill  for  character  drawing,  unerring  ear  for  dialect, 
and  his  capacity  for  handling  dialogue  are  definitely  established  in 
this    work,    from    their    initial    promise    in    Typec.     The    technique 
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of  both  books  shows  a  great  advance  from  the  jejune  Fragments 
from  a  Writing  Desk.  He  is  somewhat  the  master  of  his  craft  and 
material  now :  style  pleasantly  free  and  natural ;  matter  skillfully 
selected  and  blended ;  and  at  times  an  Olympian  simplicity  of  nar- 
ration and  an  Elizabethan  majesty  of  atmosphere  that  is  prophetic. 
Yet  in  itself  neither  book  is  of  immortal  warrant:  they  do  but 
carry  the  seeds  of  immortality  played  over  by  his  irrepressible  spirit 
of  the  comicalness  of  the  ironical ;  and  exist  today  as  valuable  re- 
positories of  material  for  the  commentator  and  biographer. 

Omoo  was  followed  by  marriage  and  Mardi.  Of  the  former 
much  will  be  written  of  much  that  does  not  matter.  Of  the  latter 
less  will  be  written  and  much  will  matter.  His  own  dictum  con- 
cerning Mardi  was  given  some  two  years  after  he  had  completed  it, — 
"Had  I  not  written  and  published  Mardi,  in  all  likelihood  I  would 
not  be  as  wise  as  I  am  now  or  may  be.  For  that  thing  was  stabbed 
at;  I  do  not  say  through." 

Mardi  was  Melville's  first  work  of  the  imagination  ;  but  it  is 
only  partly  subjective.  Its  theme  is  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal  from 
muck  to  moon :  the  quest  of  the  ultimate ;  the  search  for  the  explan- 
ation of  the  paradox  of  good  and  evil ;  for  the  cause  behind  that 
paradox.  As  a  work  of  pure  thought  it  is  the  greatest  of  his  books : 
greater  than  Moby-Dick ;  but  because  it  lacks  the  humanising 
breadth  of  the  latter,  it  will  never  receive  its  proper  recognition 
from  the  generality  of  critical  readers.  Its  catalogs,  collocations, 
reveries,  analyses,  reflections,  irony,  jest,  laughter,  ferociousness, 
and  brilliant  satire  are  threads  upon  which  are  strung  dazzling  con- 
cepts and  illuminating  facets  of  insight ;  wherein  the  development 
of  empires,  religions,  socials  systems  and  all  the  story  of  human 
life  with  its  contradictions,  hideousness,  aspirations,  hopes,  fears,  ac- 
complishments and  failures  is  traced  ;  and  the  masquerade  of  super- 
stition, sin  and  virtue  is  explored  and  appraised. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  book  impeaches  Society  and  sets  out 
to  champion  Truth — Truth  at  all  costs  ;  to  strip  convention  and  de- 
cent covering  shams  from  the  skeleton  grinning  beneath ;  to  discover 
the  responsible  cause  in  Humanity  for  human  woes ;  and  discover- 
ing, disarm.  The  action  is  carried  through  allegory  in  characters 
typifying  Philosophy,  Spiritual  Life,  Poetry,  History,  Religion,  Dy- 
nastic Government,  Revolution,  Purity,  Passion,  Profanity  and 
other  figments  descriptive  of  human  life  and  its  manifold  forms  of 
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knowledge  and  experience.  They  counsel  and  wrangle  with  each 
other  through  a  story  whose  interest  holds  the  attention  far  more 
closely  than  that  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  or  Spenser's  Britomart.  The 
concluding  portion  relates  the  struggle  between  the  spiritual  quest 
and  the  sensory  temptation :  between  accepting  the  material  profit 
and  safety  of  the  sufliciency  in  Pragmatism,  or  still  following  after 
the  Rational.  Humanity  is  forgiven  as  an  helpless  secondary  cause — 
not  in  the  social  organism  is  The  Ultimate,  the  mystery  of  good  and 
evil.  The  indictment  is  shifted  beyond  mortality  to  the  Arch-Princi- 
pals ;  and  despite  the  pleadings  of  Love,  counsel  of  Wisdom,  de- 
terents  of  Hatred,  Taji  the  hero  turns  his  back  on  the  Pragmatic, 
symbolised  in  the  safe,  fair  land  of  Mardi,  and  goes  sailing  on  ;  pur- 
sued by  Remorse,  Retribution  and  Repentance :  the  three  avenging 
sons  of  Priestly  Power  slain  at  Taji's  hands.  The  book  smiles,  but 
it  smiles  through  tears :  it  laughs,  but  it  laughs  through  sobs  whose 
echoes  reverberate  in  overtones  of  passionate  intellectual  intensity 
throughout  this  concluding  portion  whose  pages  have  no  dying  fall, 
but  a  rising  crescendo  of  bursting,  world-shaking  storm  that  will 
sweep  on  through  Moby-Dick,  and  there  be  stilled  in  the  lap  of  age- 
old  waters  closing  secretly  over  the  Peqiiod  stove  by  the  Great  White 
Whale. 

The  criticism  has  been  levelled  against  Melville  that  whenever 
he  departs  from  the  actualities  of  his  physical  experiences  he  fails : 
fails  as  an  imaginative  writer.  Mardi  has  been  cited  in  proof,  as  be- 
ginning somewhere  and  ending  nowhere:  opening  in  a  practical  way 
with  a  known  ship  setting  out  on  a  known  voyage,  and  then  ending 
m  nubibns.  Really,  the  opposite  is  truer.  It  opens  specificallv  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  simply  because  the  author  required  some  jump- 
ing-ofif  place,  and  naturally  chose  a  locale  of  recent  and  familiar 
experience.  This  was  a  good  selling  point,  also,  since  he  had  already 
an  established  reputation  as  a  South  Sea  writer;  and  ,  too  he  may 
not  have  been  without  intent  to  fool  his  public  with  the  same  sour 
jest  of  appearances  wherewith  the  world  had  deceived  him.  So  far 
as  the  theme  of  the  work  is  concerned  it  might  just  as  well  have 
opened  on  a  peak  in  Hindu  Rush ;  a  Labrador  glacier,  or  city  slum. 
Commencing  as  it  did  with  a  ship  headed  for  the  enchanting  isles 
below  the  line,  the  public  sat  down  with  gusto  to  be  titilated  by 
Polynesian  maids  an  naturel.  When  development  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly assumed  fairy-talish  aspects  they  were  discontented,  but  might 
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have  remained  neutral  or  only  damned  it  with  faint  praise  as  a 
romantic  fantasy  ;  but  when  the  latter  portion  bourgeoned  out  into 
a  metaphysical  allegory  they  howled.  They  did  not  appreciate  nor 
care  that  it  was  both  sequel  and  prelude  ;  that  it  was  the  tale  of  his 
spiritual  adventures  up  to  that  time,  which  had  flowered  out  of  the 
sub-conscious  and  was  being  expressed  in  symbol  and  setting  fa- 
miliar to  him,  and  to  his  public,  also,  through  Typce  and  Ovnoo 
which  were  tales  of  his  physical  adventures.  Even  the  opening  por- 
tion of  Mardi,  concrete  as  it  appeared,  was  symbolical  and  transi- 
tional :  leading  from  the  purely  objective  phenomena  which  had 
hitherto  been  his  subject  matter,  to  the  abstract  and  spiritual  fields 
in  which  he  was  hereafter  chiefly  to  wander.  The  ship  was  not 
a  real  ship ;  it  was  his  first  fifteen  years  of  protected  life ;  innocent 
alike  of  material  and  spiritual  stress.  The  sea  was  not  a  real  sea ; 
but  the  ocean  of  social  life  upon  which  his  boyhood  barque  of  life 
had  floated ;  and  the  sharks  which  swam  in  the  sinisterly  bland 
waters  about  his  craft,  were  the  rigors  of  civilization  from  which 
he  had  been  protected  by  parental  care  and  toil.  The  abrupt  changes 
from  the  calm  opening  to  the  fantastic  satire  of  the  middle  portion, 
and  again  to  the  allegorical  remainder  are  thus  seen  quite  in  order, 
and  not  indicative  of  confusion  of  thought  and  failure  to  master  his 
material.  They  symbolise  the  abrupt  transitions  in  Melville's  own 
life  and  thought. 

In  Mardi,  Melville  had  as  previously  intimated,  come  to  the  same 
place  that  his  contemporary,  Tennyson,  had  come  when  he  wrote 
the  Lotus  Eaters  and  Locksley  Hall.  Tennyson  was  the  great  bour- 
geoise  poet.  Butcher,  baker,  banker  and  broker  could  and  did  un- 
derstand and  sometimes  appreciate  the  poet's  message  and  music : 
matchless  in  rythmic  obviousness.  Since  the  bourgeoisie  is  always 
with  us,  Tennyson  will  ever  command  a  great  public.  Mardi  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  elementary  and  vulgar  matter  of  the  conduct 
of  life,  but  is  abstruse  and  profound  in  its  concernment  of  life's 
meanings  and  significances.  Blackzuood's  over  its  bacon  and  eggs 
damned  the  book ;  Dublin  peevishly  poking  its  lenten.  herbs,  de- 
plored ;  the  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes  twisted  up  its  mustachios  and 
praised — z'raiment,  but  there  is  something  here  of  our  own  good 
Frangois ;  and  Melville  himself  said  the  wisest  thing  when  he  in- 
timated that  Mardi  was  wisdom. 

With  the  publication  of  Mardi,  Melville's  conscious  psychological 
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career  had  brought  him  to  the  place  where  Moby-Dick  should  logi- 
cally be  his  next  writing ;  but  he  was  not  to  undertake  that  yet.  The 
public  reception  of  Mardi  shewed  him  they  did  not  want  abstrac- 
tions even  though  the  very  abstract  was  made  to  palpate  with  vitality. 
What  the  public  did  want  was  more  buttocks  and  bellies,  or  at  least 
some  commonplace  equivalent  of  manners  and  morals  ;  and  as  pa- 
ternity was  upon  him,  and  indebtedness  to  his  brothers  and  father- 
in-law,  he  essayed  to  boil  the  pot  with  Redbiirn  and  White  jacket ; 
two  quite  concrete  novels  devoted  to  an  attack  on  human  institu- 
tions, with  sea  life  as  a  background.  Rcdburn  depicts  his  external 
life  to  his  eighteenth  year  and  specifically  portrays  his  first  voyage 
as  ship's  boy.  JVhite  Jacket  is  the  story  of  his  voyage  home  from  the 
South  Seas  as  ordinary  seaman  on  board  the  frigate  United  States. 
This  book  played  as  large  a  part  in  the  amelioration  of  the  life  of 
U.S.  naval  ratings  as  did  Nicholas  Kicklcby  in  the  reformation  of 
England's  pseudo-educational  establishments.  Its  character  delin- 
iation,  skilful  dialog,  and  an  unerring  ability  to  put  a  merciless  fin- 
ger on  concealed  sore  spots,  are  notable.  It  is  in  no  wise  propagand- 
ist, but  a  critical  work  of  art  whose  characters  are  drawn  with  ma- 
cabre humour  and  sardonic  Hogarthian  satire.  Because  of  cer- 
tain spiritual  values  it  shadows,  Redbiirn  is  the  better  of  the  two, 
although  artistically  more  unequal  in  expression. 

The  writing  of  the  two  novels  ravaged  him :  not  only  because  of 
the  actual  work  and  shortness  of  production-time  entailed,  but  the 
necessity  of  them.  The  acclamation  of  Typee  had  very  sensibly 
raised  his  morale;  and  the  book's  comparatively  good  financial  re- 
turns were  an  economic  emollient  of  present  worth  and  future 
promise.  But  Typee  is  passed ;  its  plaudits  a  memory :  debts,  duns, 
wife,  babies,  and  the  discredit  and  monetary  disappointment  of  his 
latest  efiforts  are  very  present.  He  w^ho  recently  had  uttered  re- 
sounding defiance  of  expediency,  concessions  and  all  other  qualities 
of  the  pragmatic  had  been  compelled  to  bow  to  it :  had  written  his 
pot-boilers  and  the  shallowly-filled  pan  had  only  simmered.  The 
situation  recalled  a  similar  gross  deference  to  circumstance  to  which 
he  had  been  clubbed  before  his  eighteenth  year.  That  frustration- 
wound,  scarred  over  by  initial  literary  success,  reopened,  and  dark 
and  warning  bubbles  escaped  to  the  surface  from  sub-conscious 
deeps.  The  physical  effects  of  his  far-journeyings  combined  with 
his  unremitting  literary  activity  to  lower  his  defensive  vitality:  his 
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bitter  past  came  bitterly  to  the  present,  under  the  strain  of  economic 
hounding  and  connubial  stress — Now,  Lizzie,  you  can  help  at  need ! 
L'nstraighten  that  mouth,  and  cease  your  redding;  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  the  altar  for  a  housekeeper — You  give  him  clean 
sheets  every  Saturday  night ! — I'm  sure  you  do  ;  but  a  stranger- 
woman  is  handmaid  to  his  fame — "true,  warm-hearted,  earnest,  sin- 
cere, reverent,  and  very  tender  and  modest."  Ah !  Sophia :  but  per- 
haps thou  art  not  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things. 

Yet  once  more,  Melville,  spent  with  conflict,  collected  his  forces 
in  defiant  gesture.  Dazed  and  with  failing  sight,  he  drove  on  with 
his  task :  and  in  a  bleak  little  room  of  a  solitary  farm-steading  in 
the  Berkshires,  Moby-Dick  came  to  literary  birth.  It  was  a  last, 
great  flaring  conflagration  of  incarnate  Will,  and  it  passed  almost 
unnoticed.  Again  we  meet  Taji  metamorphosed  into  Captain  Ahab 
who  exemplifies  Rationality  carried  to  its  logical  extremity.  The 
three  avenging  brothers  have,  also,  suffered  sea-change  into  the 
mates,  Starbuck,  Stubb,  Flask  and  the  moron  negro  boy.  The  Great 
Quarry  is  sighted  ;  The  Ultimate  identified  in  the  wry-jawed  White 
Whale,  Moby-Dick. 

In  matter  and  manner,  the  book  is  a  demonic,  titanic,  fabulous 
dynamicism.  In  philosophy,  metaphysic,  curious  dry-as-dust  eru- 
dition, aphorism,  fantasy,  irony  and  shouting,  bubbling,  whisper- 
ing, poetic  reverie  and  bursting  turbulence  Ahab-Melville  assails  the 
Infinite  with  Promethean  violence  as  the  author  of  the  mystery  of 
iniquity.  He  acquits  humanity  but  has  no  afifection  for  it.  He  spurns 
affection— the  dead  must  bury  their  dead  ;  the  blind  must  lead  the 
blind ;  the  cripples  help  the  cripples.  For  himself,  he  renounces  and 
denies  all  other  obligations,  and  dedicates  himself  with  insane  sin- 
gle-mindedness  to  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  the  Great  White 
Whale — not  perhaps  altogether  because  he  deems  it  the  enemy 
of  Man  ;  but  because  behind  the  masquerade  of  his  boyhood's  Di- 
vine Ideal,  it  had  stricken  him,  Ahab-Melville,  even  as  he  had  wor- 
shipped :  even  as  he  worshipped  had  slyly,  indifferently  plotted  his 
injury.  Vainly,  members  of  the  crew  at  the  risk  of  encountering  his 
personal  violence,  display  to  him  the  danger  his  determination  en- 
tails to  himself,  to  the  ship's  company  and  their  dependent  families 
ashore.  The  three  avengers,  of  conduct  done  or  purposed,  tear  at 
him  in  vain  in  the  guise  of  arguments  pleaded  by  Starbuck,  Stubb, 
and  Flask.   The  mute  dependence  and  trustful  loyalty  of  the  moron 
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boy,  wrenches  but  does  not  deflect  him.  Ferociously  he  attacks  the 
monster,  whose  wry  jaw  founders  the  Ahab-Melvillean  rationalised 
barque  of  life.  In  his  own  destruction,  the  complete  rationalist  in- 
volves the  whole  ship's  company  who  are  bread  winners,  and  dear 
to  innocent  souls  guilty  of  no  impieties  of  arrogant  conduct,  other 
than  cherishing  kindly  thoughts  and  waiting  in  far  off  homes  for 
the  return  of  the  lives  and  loves  that  were  their  poor  all. 

Mohy^Dick  might  well  in  the  style  of  an  old  broadside,  be  en- 
titled The  Story  of  a  Complete  Rationalist:  His  Astonishing  Ad- 
ventures and  Last  Dying  Confession.  Apart  from  Melville's  great 
novel  there  are  three  such  notable  histories  of  sublimated  Rational- 
ity :  Brand  and  the  Christian  and  Buddhist  gospels.  Incidentally  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  the  story  of  a  complete  Pragmatist  has  been 
unsurpassably  drawn  in  Peer  Gynt,  and,  also,  Barry  Lyndon.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Christ  and  of  Ahab-AIclville  are  diametrically  op- 
posed. Both  pursue  the  same  goal,  but  Ahab  essays  to  overcome 
Satanism  by  the  negative  of  Force :  the  Christ  obliterates  the  mys- 
tery of  iniquity  by  the  positive  appropriation  of  Good. 

The  wild  and  lofty  extravagance  of  Moby-Dick  ;  its  sheer  beauty 
of  terror,  has  no  equal  in  literature  except  Marlow's  Fanstus.  Much 
could  be  written  in  praise  of  the  exhaustive  consistency  with  which 
its  symbolism  is  carried  throughout  the  book  ;  and  many  allusions 
made  revealing  the  subtle,  minute  and  delicate  touches  wherein  this 
treatment  is  harmonized  with  what  exteriorly  is  a  rattling,  good  sea- 
yarn.  Many  authors  have  been  preeminent  in  one  particular  liter- 
ary style :  Pater  with  his  cold  purity  of  classical  outline ;  Steven- 
son's agglomerate  latinity ;  Wilde's  exoticism  ;  Browne's  tapestried 
richness ;  Hugo's  florid  rythms ;  Milton's  sonorousness — but  in 
i\Ioby-Dick,  Melville  was  everything :  he  played  every  instrument  in 
the  polyphonic  orchestra  of  prosody.  The  book  was  dedicated  to 
Hawthorne  who  blenched,  and  by  way  of  acknowledgment  wrote 
Ethan  Brand ;  in  which  he  pointed  out  in  paraphrase  that  the  chief 
defendant  in  a  witch-hunt  is  the  informer. 

Of  Melville's  state  of  mind  at  this  time  we  have  his  own  epis- 
tolatory  remark  that  until  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  had  no  develop- 
ment at  all.  From  his  twenty-fifth  year,  the  year  of  Typee,  he  dates 
his  life  which  was  thenceforward  a  continual  unfolding  of  his  un- 
conscious growth  during  years  which  had  seemed  arid.  But  now 
he  feels  he  has  come  to  the  utmost  leaf  of  the  bulb,  and  that  shortly 
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the  flower  must  fall  to  the  mould.  The  very  torrent  of  ideas  in  that 
turbulent  onrush  of  development  climaxing  in  Moby-Dick,  wearied 
him  now  ;  as  a  baffled  man  is  wearied.  How  could  he  ever  achieve 
the  ultimate  when  there  seemed  no  end  to  the  flashing  facets  of 
thought.  "If  only  a  man  could  do  something  and  then  say  it  is 
finished :  not  that  one  thing  alone ;  but  all  others ;  and  that  he  has 
reached  his  uttermost  and  can  never  exceed  it."  On  that  note  he 
commenced  Pierre;  with  the  ink  of  Moby-Deck's  last  page  scarce  dry. 

Though  autobiographical  of  his  youth,  Pierre  is  the  psycho- 
logical sequel  of  Moby-Dick,  in  that  it  is  the  continuation  of  his 
pursuit  of  the  Ultimate  he  had  deemed  achieved  in  The  Great 
White  Whale.  But  Moby-Dick  done,  the  fresh  thought  surged 
Over  him  that  it,  also,  even  as  Mardi,  was  only  an  ultimate ; 
and  that  heretofore  he  had  quested  through  the  external  world  but 
had  not  yet  explored  the  subjective — the  Self :  perhaps  there  was 
The  Final  Reason.  His  perusal  of  Ethan  Brand  may  have  had  some 
prompting  in  the  matter.  Forthwith  he  who  had  fished  for  the 
Great  Fish  in  the  ocean  of  objectivity,  let  down  his  line  into  the  sub- 
liminal pool  of  Self,  and  drew  up  Pierre;  a  psycho-analytical  tri- 
umph. Looking  back  from  his  noon  of  years,  he  thinks  to  see  the 
awful  shadow  of  the  Ultimate  in  that  infantine  morass  known  to 
nomenclature  as  libido.  There  the  once  idealised  parental  figures 
shrined  in  his  boyish  pantheon,  now  lay  rotting.  The  iconoclastic 
factors  involved  have  already  been  partly  indicated ;  their  study 
as  a  whole  is  beyond  the  compass  of  this  brief  notice.  The  injury 
to  his  psyche  was  profound  ;  and  added  to  by  his  consented  Bowd- 
lerization  of  the  second  edition  of  Typee,  endured  throughout  his 
life ;  being  the  theme  of  a  short  poem  written  in  about  his  seventy- 
second  year.  In  the  stilted  caste  milieu  imposed  upon  the  impres- 
sionable years  of  an  unusually  impressionable  childhood,  he  dis- 
cerned, too,  the  ancestry  of  all  his  ills  of  social  mal-adjustment ;  of 
which  he  achived  in  his  collisions  with  environment  some  degree 
of  external  alignment  and  internal  compensation.  But  the  patrician 
in  him  never  trusted  Democracy  any  more  than  plebian  25  Wall 
Street  does.  Of  his  painful  social  readjustments,  Rcdburn,  White- 
Jacket  and  The  Confidence  Man  are  the  record.  Pierre  is  the  story 
of  a  misfortunate  warp  that  was  never  rectified. 

The  book  was  execrated :  its  matter  damned ;  its  manner  derided. 
His  critics  overlooked  the  fact  that  both  were  indissolubly  bound 
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together ;  and  that  the  paricular  thrasonical  style  employed  was  the 
only  correct  vehicle  for  the  material  carried ;  and  that  in  employing 
it,  Melville  had,  also,  done  it  in  savage  scathing  mockery  of  the 
times  depicted.  Influenced  by  the  enormity  of  the  Melvillean  meta- 
physic.  Criticism  has  not  yet  appreciated  that  Melville  was,  also,  a 
subtle  satirist. 

Recoiling  from  himself  and  the  critical  response  to  Pierre,  and 
perhaps  satisfied  that  in  the  loathly  worm  of  libido  he  has  attained 
finality,  Melville  turned  savagely  on  Society  and  wrote  The  Confi- 
dence Man;  in  which  Society  derisively  refused  to  recognise  its 
own  likeness.  The  social  philosophy  of  the  book  is  acrid  and  mor- 
dant ;  its  satire  picturesque  and  trenchant.  It  contains  passages  of 
profound  and  original  thought ;  and  the  brilliant  shadow  of  a  meta- 
physical truth  that  is  exhilirating.  It  goes  deeper  than  GulUvcr;  is 
more  universal  and  less  contemporary :  not  even  Rabelais  wields  a 
keener  scalpel ;  and  it  is  as  true  of  Society  today  as  before  Baby- 
lon was  builded. 

With  The  Confidence  Man  his  literary  career  was  practically 
ended  ;  he  passed  from  public  notice.  But  still  bufifeted  by  fresh 
thought,  he  wrote  the  short  story,  Bartlchy,  The  Scrivener;  a  classic 
approaching  in  conception  Shakespeare's  Richard  The  Second;  and 
rivalling  Gogol's  Cloak  and  Maupassant's  A  Piece  Of  String.  The 
theme  of  Bartleby  is  the  opposite  of  Moby-Dick  in  illustrating  a 
doctrine  of  staticism  or  non-resistance.  Melville  is  no  longer  a 
critic  of  the  Christ-method  of  eternal  Yes  ;  but  he  has  abandoned 
his  own  everlasting  No.  He  is  neuter.  Plis  ability  to  create  at- 
mosphere had  been  established  in  the  great  chapter  describing  Ish- 
mael's  embarcation  on  the  Pequod.  Bartleby  is  truly  a  tale  of  ter- 
ror ;  terror  of  atmosphere ;  terror  of  idea ;  for  it  is  that  most  ap- 
palling of  tragedies  ;  the  spectacle  of  a  dead  Will.  The  Scrivener's 
final  words  had  been,  "7  knozv  zvhere  I  am."  Melville  now  knew 
where  he  was — hovering  on  the  meridian  of  his  calendared  life.  He 
realised  what  he  had  long  seen  foreshadowed ;  that  he  could  not 
pursue  a  literary  career  and  support  his  family.  He  had  battled  with 
The  Great  White  Whale :  he  had  grappled  with  the  Loathly  Worm. 
Prometheus  was  broken :  who  or  what  now  will  keep  the  Jovian 
vulture  from  the  Promethean  liver !  He  will  make  no  more  ad- 
vances to  life ;  no  treaties  with  infinity ;  he  is  Timon  and  will  accept 
in  "the  hellish  society  of  men"  what  comes.    So  without  exterior 
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sign  he  accepted  at  the  hands  of  a  chance  acquaintance  of  travel, 
a  place  in  the  Customs  Office. 

In  Melville's  remaining  years  lie  for  him  and  those  who  would 
interpret  him,  unplumbed  and  little  regarded  deeps  where  certain 
integrations  occurred  which  dictated  the  comparative  repose  of  his 
final  utterances  and  turned  him  from  being  a  thinker,  into  a  musing, 
reflective  man  watching  with  a  speculative  eye  the  world  go  by ; 
and  brooding  reminiscently  over  the  spectacle  of  his  own  life.  In 
Carrel,  an  epic  poem  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages  faintly  suggestive 
of  TJie  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,  he  depicts  his  own  spiritual  pilgrim- 
age, imaginatively  treated  with  his  Jerusalem  visit  as  physical  back- 
ground. The  characters  in  this  poem  are  sometimes  still  instinct 
with  skill  of  characterization  ;  but  often  merely  dummies  of  ventrilo- 
quial  dialog.  Its  thought,  sometimes  distinguished  and  wonderful, 
frequently  mediocre  and  occasionally  commonplace,  often  antici- 
pates its  future  and  has  in  part  become  valid  today  by  progress.  His 
philosophy,  and  that  of  his  last  poems,  intimates  that  he  submits 
to  the  White  Whale  of  the  universe;  but  is  still  the  rebel  Lucifer 
who  wrestles  fitfully  with  God  and  will  not  be  friends  with  man. 
He  adopts  pragmatism,  but  his  practice  of  it  partakes  of  the  cold, 
calculated  and  unsympathetic  cruelty  of  the  bafifled  idealist.  The  reflex 
of  fatal  earlier  years  is  still  exhibited  in  ironic  and  pungent  sym- 
bolism of  thwarted  magnanimities.  Despite  shews  to  the  con- 
trary, Melville's  altruism  never  sprang  from  any  depth  of  human 
tenderness,  but  was  the  expression  of  an  intellectual  dissatisfaction. 
Its  passion  against  the  apparent  cruelty  in  the  tragedy  of  Man's 
destiny  and  his  desires  ;  and  its  bitter  scathing  of  the  man-eat-man 
spectacle  he  viewed  around  him,  were  the  reactions  of  a  poet  against 
the  ugliness  of  mortality  :  of  an  intellectnalist  against  a  logical  un- 
soundness and  economic  waste  in  the  social  structure ;  of  an  ethicist 
against  the  revealed  inconsistencies  of  hnman  profession  and  con- 
duct. No  warm  human  emotion  of  constructive  sympathy  mel- 
lowed its  corrosive  intent.  Yet  the  operations  which  common 
opinion  terms  destructive  thought  are  inherently  constructive ;  and 
he  who  clears  a  site  may  be  of  equal  merit  with  one  who  covers  it. 

Where  most  great  men  are  less  than  their  works ;  Melville  was 
a  great  writer  who  was,  also,  a  great  man.  Should  the  unhappiness 
and  tragedy  of  his  family  be  brought  in  evidence  against  him ;  it 
must  also  be  witnessed  that  a  greater  character,  and  one  whose  every 
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act  has  received  the  approved  sanction  of  Christendom,  refused  to 
support  his  parents  by  his  handicraft,  and  to  deHnquency  added  the 
stigma  of  ]ienal  death.  Gotama  had  kissed  Ysadora  and  their  in- 
fant son  cradled  in  sleep ;  and  deserted  them  to  don  the  yellow 
robe  and  proffer  the  begging  bowl  in  an  emaciated  hand.  Ideals  of 
Bolshevism  had  not  all  their  birth  in  twentieth  century  Russia :  the 
family  as  the  unit  of  society  was  damned  two  thousand  years  ago 
beside  the  waters  of  Geneserath.  Judged  by  the  example  of  these 
two  great  figures,  Melville  was  a  deficient  and  sinning  failure. 
Judged  by  conventional  standards,  which  deny  in  practice  theoreti- 
cal ideals,  he  was  a  greater  citizen  than  they ;  for  to  the  best  of  his 
economically  feeble  ability,  he  cherished  those  dependent  upon  him. 

In  his  deepest  deep,  Melville  never  lost  the  salvaging  aid  of  his 
sense  of  cosmic  irony,  against  a  contemporary  appraisal  of  abject 
failure.  When  his  affairs  are  touching  bottom  he  comes  to  the  sar- 
donically oblicuie  conclusion  that  in  some  such  way  as  consuming  a 
certain  amount  of  oxygen  that  otherwise  by  excess  might  be  detri- 
mental to  the  balance  of  nature,  he  is  of  some  use  in  the  world.  In 
this  wry  quip  he  evidences  some  insight  into  the  place  of  evil  in 
the  cosmic  composition,  for  which  no  niche  had  hitherto  been  va- 
cant in  his  philosophy.  But  he  never  really  acquiesces  because  his 
insight  had  not  the  clarity  of  The  Great  Teachers.  The  Christ  sought 
God ;  Melville  tried  to  cast  out  the  Devil :  two  very  different  as- 
pects of  the  same  thing.  Melville  dug,  he  did  not  climb.  Faith, 
Inspiration,  Illumination,  may  competently  be  defined  as  a  state  of 
freedom  from  mental  contradictions.  This  w^as  never  Melville's ; 
for  he  never  conceived  philosophical  relativity ;  failed  to  appreciate 
that  Being  is  not  a  finished  spectacle,  but  an  unfolding;  a  becom- 
ing ;  that  any  individual  life  or  a  season  of  it,  is  not  a  complete 
curve  but  only  a  parabolic  segment. 

Towards  his  closing  days,  exhausted  by  spiritual,  mental  and 
economic  conflicts,  his  intellectual  courage  sometimes  faltered,  but 
his  intellectual  honesty  never  wavered.  He  remained  sceptical  of 
religion ;  sceptical,  also,  of  its  scientific  substitutes  as  a  satisfac- 
tion for  other  than  material  life ;  seeing  them,  perhaps,  of  even  less 
efficiency  than  the  superstitions,  myths,  and  religions  that  had 
brought  Man  thus  far.  His  years  drawing  to  an  end,  he  came  more 
and  more  to  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Koheleth — Vanitas,  valu- 
tas, vanitatem.    The  past  was  what  it  was;  the  present  to  be  con- 
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tended  with ;  and  the  future  a  repetition  of  the  Edenic  symbol. 
Whatever  Science,  Democracy,  Progress,  might  build ;  still  "the 
shark  would  glide  white  through  the  sulphurous  sea;"  just  as  the 
serpent  undulated  through  the  umbrageous  groves  of  Eden.  For 
the  principle  of  destruction  and  evil  was  as  eternal  as  the  principle 
of  creation  and  good ;  and  would  menace  and  supersede  whatever 
Utopias  Man  erected.  He  saw  no  parabolism  in  historic  continuity ; 
but  only  a  recurrent  cycle  of  mingled  good  and  evil.  He  failed  to 
appreciate  that  the  question  is  always  greater  than  the  answer ; 
that  the  universe  is  as  eternal  as  man's  thought  of  it ;  its  mode  as 
irrefragable  as  human  senses  ;  and  its  God  too  great  to  be  of  con- 
ceptual importance  in  human  affairs. 

Much  literature  will  grow  up  round  the  life  and  works  of  Her- 
man Melville.  His  character  and  place  in  the  literary  firmament 
will  be  the  subject  of  research  and  controversy.  He  will  be  god, 
he  will  be  devil :  Shelleyan  Prometheus,  Milton's  Lucifer,  fallen 
star  of  the  morning.  His  writings  will  be  matter  of  interpretation, 
contention  and  disparity  of  verdict.  But  the  stature  of  the  man,  and 
the  quality  of  his  work  will  grow  heroically  under  the  revelation ; 
especially  as  criticism  appreciates  that  the  only  way  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  Melville  is  to  take  his  works  in  their  construc- 
tive psychological  sequence ;  not  in  order  of  their  calendared  dates 
of  publication  or  composition.  By  so  doing  we  parallel  his  growth 
and  experience.  In  this  manner  the  order  of  reading  is  Redhurn, 
Typee,  Onioo,  Whitcjacket,  Mardi,  Moby-Dick,  Pierre,  The  Con- 
fidence Man,  Bartleby.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  sequence  is  not 
that  of  material  experience.  The  factual  stuff  of  Pierre  was  prior 
to  that  of  Typee,  but  Melville's  conscious  rationalization  of  it  did 
not  take  place  until  it  was  brought  to  the  surface  from  the  sub- 
conscious by  the  accumulated  tensions  of  later  life  which  formed  the 
subject  matter  of  earlier  writings. 

Contemporary  reputations  have  laid  down  their  tribute  of  that 
"funeral  flower  of  fame,"  ]\Ielville  knew  would  be  his.  Mr.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  as  a  professed  latinist  described  Moby-Dick  as  a 
"howling  cheese."  The  intended  meaning  of  this  critical  flower 
was  appreciative.  As  however  Mr.  Stevenson's  monographs  on  his 
compatriot  Robert  Burns,  and  on  Francois  Villon  were  written  while 
the  Shorter  Catechist  was  yet  fresh  from  consorting  with  the  Edin- 
burgh stews ;  confidence  in  his  critical  values  is  prejudiced,  and  his 
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regard  a  doubtful  compliment.  The  poet-laureate  has  supplied  an 
exegesis  of  Moby-Dick  that  partakes  of  a  cross  between  the  blurb 
of  a  small-town  circus  barker  and  a  middle-west  gospel  wrangler. 
Melville  has,  also,  been  described  as  Mariner  and  Mystic.  Raph- 
sodical  he  always  was  ;  but  the  ecstasy  of  the  pure  mystic  was  alien 
to  his  penetrating  observance  and  pungent  critical  nature.  He  was 
only  a  sailor  in  the  sense  that  to  be  an  adventurer  in  the  spacious 
way  of  an  Elizabethan  gentleman  upon  the  high  seas,  was  more  in 
keeping  with  his  early  environment  of  ancestral  pride  than  counter- 
jumping.  To  this  engrafted  outlook  was  added  an  upstriving,  rest- 
less spirit  whose  monitions  he  did  not  yet  understand  ;  but  which 
directed  his  earliest  years  prophetically  forward ;  rejected  the  con- 
stricted arena  of  sale  and  barter  for  the  receding  horizons  of  the 
circumambient  sea ;  and  drove  him  after  blind  satisfactions  that  per- 
haps lay  over  land  and  sea  in  the  physical  gardens  of  the  elsewhere. 

In  closest  definition  Melville  was  a  foiled  Narcissist.  To  the 
professional  psychologist  the  phrase  is  illuminating  and  exhaustive : 
explains  everything  and  leaves  no  ragged  edges  over.  To  the  liter- 
ary critic  he  is  satirist  of  Man  and  challenger  of  God.  But  before 
he  scarified  Humanity  he  had  warmed  himself  at  its  fires ;  before 
he  murderously  quested  the  Infinite  he  was  Its  lover.  Whoever  is 
near  Truth  is  near  Man.  Melville  is  far  from  Humanity  and  im- 
patient of  human  inter-indebtedness.  His  passion  is  to  be  himself ; 
no  expediencies,  (|ualifications,  modifications,  concessions,  bowings — 
himself  and  nothing  but  himself.  He  would  have  the  whole  world 
itself ;  would  rive  all  bonds  of  Man  to  Man  and  creation  to  its 
God.  There  are  many  who  to  their  life's  end  endeavor  to  calculate 
the  incalculable,  account  for  the  unaccountable,  and  circumscribe 
infinity.  Not  the  least  among  these  was  Melville.  There  are  many 
who  fling  a  gauntlet  on  the  high  altar.  Among  the  foremost  was 
Melville.  Hawthorne  tasting  evil  vicariously  in  respectable  play 
with  his  conventional  Teutonic  bogey-bo's,  was  frightened  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  terrific  reality  of  Azzageddi-Melville 
looking  demonically  out  from  the  eyes  of  Ethan  Brand. 

To  no  refuge  can  we  fly  from  the  ways  of  Being ;  also,  is  it  use- 
less to  defy,  entreat,  or  covenant  with  it.    Melville,  too,  had  come  to 
some  such  conclusion  when  he  wrote, — 
"Yea  and  Nay, 
Each  hath  his  say. 
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But  God,  He  keeps  the  middle  zvay, 


Wisdom  is  vain  and  prophesy." 

He  was  an  untrained  but  acute  and  energetic  thinker  destitute 
of  ordered  knowledge  like  Shakespeare ;  and  like  Shakespeare,  an 
informal  philosopher  and  metaphysician.  His  Behemoth  is  not 
comparable  with  Locke's  Leviathan,  but  is  more  greatly  true ;  for 
facts  are  but  the  dead  husk  of  a  contained  truth ;  and  only  by  their 
emotionalization  can  the  living  verity  that  gave  them  birth,  be 
reproduced.  But  Melville  never  perceived  that  there  is  a  theoretical 
truth  and  a  practical  truth  ;  and  that  the  survival  of  material  existence 
demands  compromise.  Many  words  can  be  employed  to  describe 
what  Alelville  was  not;  one  will  describe  what  he  was — Promethean. 

Purists  will  find  in  Melville's  style  much  to  depreciate.  His 
prose  is  not  exceptionably  cadenced,  but  it  is  polyphonic,  and  if 
he  discards  prosodic  rule  and  classic  convention  it  is  because  he  is 
superior  to  them.  His  control  over  his  material  sometimes  inclined 
to  distinct  weakness  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  take  up  Moby-Dick  and 
without  injury  to  the  whole  book  criticise  this  or  that  passage  as  re- 
dundant, or  stilted  rhetoric.  PTis  capacity  for  construction  was  un- 
cultivated ;  but  a  tendency  to  diffusion  is  far  outweighed  by  the 
worth  of  his  matter,  and  he  is  never  incoherent.  There  is  an  Aeschy- 
lean quality  in  his  utterance  which  redeems  its  exuberancies,  ju- 
biliations  and  messianic  raphsody  from  detraction  by  their  very 
majesty  of  power.  Except  for  the  loftiness  of  departed  Eliza- 
betheans  there  is  nothing  in  literature  quite  like  the  great  arabesques 
of  Moby-Dick,  and  the  grotesques  of  Mardi  and  The  Confidence 
Man.  Their  tumbled  profoundities,  great  horizons,  juml^led  eru- 
dition, and  even  their  savage  grotesqueries  of  characterization,  banal- 
ities, and  rare  demode  sentimentality  are  the  range  and  depth  of  a 
great  mind  manifesting  in  a  Doric  prose,  a  deep  sincerity  whose 
impetuous  power  could  make  no  stay  for  nicely  elaborated  balances 
of  style. 

Melville's  poetry  is  unequal ;  but  it  contains  many  quotable  lines 
of  great  beauty — sonorous,  wistful,  hauntingly  delicate  as  a  Chinese 
fragment ;  and  wedded  to  close  thought  and  original  imagery.  Some 
day  cringing  literary  America  will  discover  that  all  the  songs  of  sim- 
ple sailor-men  were  not  hymned  by  Kipling  and  Maesfield;  nor  all 
the  mirrors  of  the  sea  polished  by  Conrad.    They  will  quote  The 
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Ballad  of  Tom  Deadlight  as  the  peer  of  any  Barrack  Room  Ballad ; 
they  will  take  up  Benito  Cereiio  and  with  quiet  assurance  hold  It 
up  beside  the  Polish  Mariner's  Malayan  pictures.  They  will  speak 
in  belated  regret  of  their  own  Melville  they  have  neglected ;  and 
where  the  talk  goes  round  about  the  Seven  Seas,  they  will  set  be- 
fore all  journalese  seascapes,  the  superb  Haglets,  so  little  less  than 
the  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn;  the  filagree  delicacy  of  Crossing  the 
Tropics;  Pebbles;  and  The  Maladive  Shark  with  their  simple  clarity 
of  line  and  repressed  human  emotion.  And  for  The  Recessional 
they  will  speak  The  Canticle  with  its  undisciplined  rhymes  and 
broken  metres  jn'evailing  by  sheer  povv^er. 

In  the  century  when  the  Good  Gray  Poet  was  maundering  his 
unpunctuated  prose  to  an  applauding  public,  and  the  pantheons  of 
the  world  were  being  stuffed  with  vulgar  mediocrities  whose  voices 
are  now  only  failing  echoes,  Prometheus  was  reborn  in  America. 
He  raised  it  up  from  subservient  prostitution  to  Old  World  culture, 
and  in  his  own  work  set  the  Western  Hemisphere  a  cultural  stature 
unexcelled  by  Classical  Europe.  And  ^America  stoned  him ;  called 
him  the  cannibal  man  ;  and  lost  him  in  memory  and  mark  to  the 
tribute  of  alien  nations.  And  now  she  she  makes  him  into  a  movie 
show  ;  gives  Ahab  a  sweetie,  and  over  the  air  Hyperion  explains 
Yillah  to  Hautia. 

Prometheus  would  smile  at  it ;  for  in  the  end  none  more  readily 
apprciated  with  grim  humor  the  ironic  jest  of  the  Cosmic  Spirit  in 
ihe  spectacle  of  the  High  Gods  sitting  beyond  the  menace  of 
weapons  that  recoiled  upon  their  wielder.  Melville's  very  virtues 
of  intellectual  honesty  and  courage  were  his  ruin ;  and  only  that 
wayward  ebullience  of  jocosity  which  so  irritated  his  family,  saved 
him  from  that  utter  destruction  which  lies  in  wait  for  all  frustrated 
Narcissists. 

THE    END 


VIEWS  OF  THE  LEGALISTS  ON  MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS 

BY  LEONARD  TOMKINSON 

There  remain  to  be  considered  several  other  matters  on  which 
there  was  a  more  or  less  common  trend  of  opinion  amongst  most 
of  the  Legalists.  Let  us  consider  first  some  of  their  economic  views. 
We  have  already  noted  Kuan  Chung's  activities  as  a  practical 
economist,  especially  the  creation  of  the  iron  and  salt  monopolies. 
In  the  last  chapter,  too,  we  gave  the  story  of  his  alleged  economic 
exploitation  of  the  peoples  of  Lu  and  Liang.  In  this  connection  it 
is  of  interest  that  W.  A.  P.  Martin  gives  the  following  among  the 
articles  of  a  treaty  of  peace  betw^een  the  Prince  of  Ch'in  and  a 
coalition  of  princes :  "The  export  of  corn  shall  not  be  prohibited" 
and  "One  party  shall  not  monopolise  trade  to  the  disadvantage  of 
others."  Again  in  the  time  of  Hsiao  Po  of  Ch'i  a  confederation 
undertook  "not  to  obstruct  the  transport  of  grain." 

The  chief  economic  interest  of  the  Fah  Chia  w^as,  however,  in 
connection  wath  that  theory  of  "Enriching  the  Country  and  Strength- 
ening the  Military  Power"  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  principal 
means  for  enriching  the  country  in  their  view  seems  to  have  been 
the  encouraging  of  agriculture.  The  best  exposition  of  these  ideas 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fragment  attributed  to  Li  Hui,  an  edition  of 
which  has  been  published  recently  in  Japan  though  it  is  said  to  be 
difficult  to  obtain  in  China.  Its  central  idea  may  be  described  as 
the  utmost  use  of  the  soil,  or  the  use  of  land  to  the  limit  of  its 
capacitv.  The  author  w^orks  out  in  detail  the  possible  yield  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  land  under  various  conditions,  the  number  of  people 
each  grade  will  support  under  such  varying  conditions,  and  the 
number  required  to  cultivate  it.  On  the  basis  of  such  calculations 
the  taxes  (varying  with  the  year)  w^ere  to  be  reckoned  on  an  es- 
timate of  the  fullest  possible  yield  of  the  land — to  insure  its  be- 
ing fullv  cultivated.    Likewise  on  such  estimates  were  to  be  regu- 
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lated  the  amounts  to  be  paid  into  the  state  granaries  when  there 
were  good  harvests  and  the  amount  released  from  these  granaries 
in  poor  years  ;  and  by  this  means  prices  were  to  be  regulated. 

Shen  Pu  Hai  was  a  declared  believer  in  these  views  and  main- 
tained that  "the  most  important  thing  within  the  four  seas  is  the 
soil."    We  have  already  noted  that  his  contemporary,  Shang  Yang, 
regarded  farmers  as  the  only  class  of  people  other  than   soldiers, 
of  value  to  the  state.    It  was  to  encourage  agriculture  and  weaving 
that  he   subjected  the  poor  to   forced   labour.    Further,   according 
to   Macgowan,   Wei   Yang   "abolished  the  law   relating  to   the  ap- 
portionment of  land   to   be   cultivated   by  ten   families    (the   cMng 
system,  traditionally)   instituted  by  Wu,  the  founder  of  the  Chow 
Dynasty,  and  he  allowed  each  farmer  to  till  whatever  lands  were 
most    suitable,    whilst    those    on    the    outskirts    of    the    state    could 
reclaim  the  waste  country,   the  only  condition  being  that  they  should 
pay    taxes    for  the   lands   actually   under   cultivation."     He   is    also 
said  to  have  directed  the  making  of  a  net-work  of  irrigation  canals. 
The  cultivation  of  wasteland  was  widely  recognised  as  a  most 
important  means  of  "enriching  the  country."    In  the  Kuan  Tse  it  is 
remarked  that  "waste  land  is  profitless,  the  utility  which  may  be 
got  from  it  depends  on  the  amount  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
those  who  cultivate  it."    Other  observations  in  the  Kuan  Tse  on 
this  subject  are: — "They  who  put  the  land  and  people  first,   suc- 
ceed ;  they  who  put  rank  and  pomp  first,  fail.    So  in  the  matter  of 
rank  those  ancient  kings  took  account  of  what  they  put  first  and 
what  after.    Thus   also  rulers  must  pay  attention  to  rank,   to  the 
people  and  to  wealth.    In  the  matter  of  rank  this  implies  giving  of- 
fice to  capable  men  ;  in  the  matter  of  people,  justice  on  the  part  of 
officials  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  wealth  giving  due  importance  to  the 
land."     ("External   Teachings").     "The    soil    is   the   foundation   of 
government."      ("The    Establishment    of    Government").     In    the 
chapter,    "On   Maintaining  Authority,"  he  makes  these  interesting 
remarks :    "The  country   competes   with  the   town    for   people ;  the 
rural  districts  compete  with  the  central  government  (or  the  Court) 

for  the  enforcing  of  order If  the  Court  does  not  unite  the 

people,  the  rural  districts  will  divide  the  functions  of  government 
with  it." 

Han  Fei  fully  shared  the  views  of  the  Prince  of  Shang  that  the 
state  should  encourage  none  but  farmers  and  soldiers. 
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This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  attitude  of  the  Legal- 
ists to  education,  as  to  which  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  follow  the 
paragraphs  on  this  subject  in  Liang  Ch'i  Ch'ao's  "Hsien  Ch'in 
Cheng  Chi  Si  Hsiang  Shi"  ("History  of  Pre-Ch'in  Political 
Thought").  The  Legalists,  he  maintains,  held  that  education  should 
not  be  in  schools  but  in  the  army  and  in  prisons,  and,  in  support  of 
this,  he  quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  Kuan  Tse:  "If  the 
law  is  not  a  subject  for  discussion,  then  the  people  will  not  strive 
to  gain  private  advantages  over  each  other ;  if  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  pardon,  the  people  will  not  try  to  escape;  if  salaries  and 
rank  are  fixed  the  people  will  not  create  disturbances  directed 
against  their  rulers ;  if  these  three  things  be  made  the  regular 
law  of  the  government  and  forced  on  the  country  they  will  become 
a  matter  of  habit."  This  last  phrase,  Mr.  Liang  suggests,  sums  up 
the  attitude  of  the  Legalists  to  education.  This  is  where  they  differed 
from  the  Confucianists  whose  aim  was  to  teach  men  to  be  men, 
whereas  the  object  of  the  Legalists  was  to  make  them  obedient  sub- 
jects of  the  state.  The  Legalists,  he  says  again,  took  no  account  of 
individual  characteristics  but  wished  to  make  all  conform  to  the 
mould  which  they  thought  desirable  for  the  state — their  ideal  was 
that  of  Sparta  or  pre-war  Prussia. 

Yet  they  were  not,  he  thinks,  wholly  opposed  to  education,  but 
even  admitted  that  it  had  a  limited  place,  and  in  support  of  this 
he  cites  the  passage  already  quoted  in  which  Han  Fei  shows  that 
when  other  methods  of  reforming  a  worthless  son  have  failed  fear 
of  the  military  police  may  yet  produce  results  ;  for,  in  the  course 
of  his  argument,  Fei  does  suggest  that  his  teacher's  instructions 
may  be  w^orth  trying.  But  Mr.  Liang  says  that  the  ideas  of  the  Le- 
galists as  to  the  subject  matter  of  education  were  somewhat  unusual 
and  he  quotes  from  Han  Fei  again,  "Instruction  should  not  be  in 
the  literature  of  books  but  in  the  law,  not  the  words  of  teachers  but 
the  facts  history  should  teach."  Their  idea  was,  therefore,  that  the 
only  type  of  schools  should  be  technical  law^  schools  set  up  by  the 
government  where  the  law  should  be  expounded  by  magistrates — 
not  in  any  way  academically. 

Kuan  Tse  was  not  a  typical  Legalist  and  so  finds  a  place  in  his 
system  for  scholars  as  he  shows  in  the  passage  commencing: 
"Scholars,  farmers,  artisans  and  merchants  are  the  pillar  people  of 
the  state,  but  their  functions  should  not  be  confused."    Again  in 
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the  chapter  entitled  "Canonical  Teachings"  there  is  another  refer- 
ence to  Scholars :  "All  those  who  are  shepherding  the  people  must 

prevent  scholars  from  wrong  conduct Scholars  are  prevented 

from  wrong  conduct  hy  teaching When  teaching  and  con- 
duct have  been  translated  into  habits  then  punishment  can  to  a 
great  extent  be  saved."  But  as  quotations  in  previous  chapters  have 
shown,  neither  Han  Fei  Tse  nor  Shang  Yang  found  any  place  for 
scholars  in  a  well  ordered  state.  The  former  is  insistent  on  this  sub- 
ject in  his  writings.  He  says  quite  specifically:  "Learning  is  of  no 
use,  if  use  is  made  of  it,  disorder  results ;"  and  again,  "To  depend 
upon  agriculture  for  supplying  the  nation,  and  upon  the  army  for 
national  defence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  men  of  letters — - 
how  can  an  efificient  and  strong  state  result  from  such  self-contra- 
dictory acts? What  is  now  called  wisdom  consists  of   subtle 

and  speculative  theories   whch  even  the  wisest  do  not  understand 

Nothing   is   more   detrimental   to  good   government   than  to 

encourage  what  even  the  wisest  do  not  quite  understand  when  the 
actual  need  is  common  sense,  therefore,  subtle  and  speculative  the- 
ories are  no  business  of  the  people."  The  "First  Emperor"  and  his 
minister,  Li  Se,  merely  carried  these  views  to  their  logical  and  prac- 
tical conclusion. 

The  last  quotation  shows  a  utilitarian  standard  which  tended 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  most  of  the  Legalists.  Han  Fei  Tse  is  quite 
definite  on  this  point  as  he  shows  in  a  passage  quoted  like  the  above 
by  Dr.  Hu  Shih :  "All  theories  and  practices  should  aim  at  practical 
utility.  Now  any  man  may  take  a  bow  and  arrow  and  shoot  at  ran- 
dom. It  is  quite  possible  by  chance  that  he  may  hit  a  hair-tip.  But 
we  do  not  call  him  a  good  archer,  because  he  has  no  constant  target 
to  aim  at.  Now  if  a  small  target  is  set  up  and  a  distance  of  ten  yards 
fixed,  then  no  one  can  with  certainty  hit  the  target  every  time  except 
the  trained  archers ....  Now  if  we  do  not  set  up  practical  utility  as 
the  target  of  theory  and  practice,  then  a  theory  may  be  very  fine 
and  an  act  may  be  very  admirable,  and  yet  they  may  both  belong  to 
the  class  of  blind  shooters  who  hit  a  certain  point  by  chance." 


SOCRATES 

How  bold  the  vision  of  a  mind 

Unkept  of  Dogma's  dismal  theme, 

In  quest  of  Truth,  itself  to  find 

Awake  to  Nature's  endless  theme! 

A  soul  enlarged  of  forward  thought 

In  brilliance  ringed,  a  thing  sublime, 

Earth-seized,   as  of  some   meteor   caught 
Long  centuries  before   its  time. 

In  mortal  thrall  immortal  sense 

No  earthly  bounds  of  transport  knew — 
The  spheres  alone  pledged  recompense 

To  righteous  quest's  protracted  view. 

As  fleshed  in  outward  form  a  man. 

He  sought  in  humble  part  to  dwell ; 

And,  sundering  Convention's  ban. 
He  dared  to  be  an  infidel. 

How  impotent  is  Death's  crude  hand 
That  wills  to  serve  a  fatal  cup. 

When  Virtue,  moved  of  Faith's  command. 
Flings  off  with  jest  the  poisoned  cup!" 

Charles  Sloan  Reid 
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